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WILAMOWITZ. 


THE death of Ulrich von Wilamo- 
witz- Moellendorff has removed from the 
world of Greek scholarship its greatest 
and in many ways its most picturesque 
figure. He united in a strange and 
impressive combination the haughty 
virtus of a Prussian noble in the Polish 
marches, the warm imagination of a 
Slav, and the bee-like industry of a 
German savant. In scholarship he may 
be compared with Gottfried Hermann, 
for whom he had a profound admira- 
tion. He stood, as it were, in the centre 
of Greek literature, and knew all about 
it—language, thought, MSS., history, 
and technique—while he was full of that 
vital but indefinable thing that is called 
Hellenism. He wrote good Greek 
verses, and thus was saved from a 
number of those small blindnesses which 
English scholars often notice in their 
more learned French and German 
colleagues. He valued elegance, and 
kept always a certain aristocratic out- 
look, characteristic of what used to be 
called ‘a scholar and a gentleman.’ 

In these ways he was a scholar of the 
old school; but he united with its some- 
what formal perfection the width, 
depth, and realism of the new. When 
Jebb studied the Attic Orators there 
resulted a good book with practically 
no mistakes and very little new infor- 
mation. When Wilamowitz did so, 
there came out certain chapters of 
Aristoteles und Athen, and a sudden 
searchlight was thrown on Athenian 
thought and life and politics. He took 
up some Milesian inscriptions, or the 
fragments of Corinna, or the broken 
scrap of Didascaliae recently found on 
Hymettus. Any good scholar could 
have edited the text reasonably well and 
made an adequate commentary. But 
Wilamowitz asked of them questions 
which others would never have thought 
of asking, and wrung from them secret 
after secret. He was not specially an 
epigraphist or archaeologist or palaeo- 
grapher; but he moved in all fields 
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easily. Nothing that was Greek was 
alien to him. 

Of course his work was not flawless. 
He worked swiftly, vehemently, with 
imagination, and sometimes with arro- 
gance. His references have a curious 
way of being slightly wrong on some 
inessential point, as if he had quoted 
either from memory or from a hurried 
glance at the page. On one unhappy 
occasion he provoked Nemesis. He had 
reviewed with undue contempt the 
first volume of Bernardakis’ edition of 
Plutarch’s Moralia: and the goddess, 
indignant, allowed him, in a sentence 
where he said an Optative was wanted, 
to emend rpoorimre: into mpooritrese. 
The incident shows how true it is that 
all men are mortal. A more serious 
defect, perhaps, was his _ prejudice 


against anthropology, which in some of 
his later writings on religious and 
philosophical subjects made him miss 


important elements in a problem. 

He died at the age of eighty-two, and 
much of his work belongs to a distant 
period. The Analecta Euripidea, for 
instance, were published in 1875 and 
the Homerische Untersuchungen in 1884. 
The former bears its fifty-six years 
without a tremor. It has definitely put 
the MS. tradition of Euripides on the 
right basis. The latter was a pioneer 
book; it brought new understanding to 
the Homeric problem and incidentally 
to many other problems as well; but it 
dates, and so perhaps does all Wilamo- 
witz’s work on Homer. It is the fate 
of pioneers to enable their successors 
to go beyond them. 

Some, I believe, consider Wilamo- 
witz's large book on Plato as his finest 
work; others the Textgeschichte der 
griechischen Bukoliker. To the present 
writer there is nothing which for the 
combination of vitality, erudition, in- 
genuity, and sheer genius comes quite 
up to the Eznleitung in die griechische 
Tragédie which formed the first volume 
of his Herakles. It is characteristic of 
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the man that he was dissatisfied with 
this, and would not allow it to be re- 
printed with the second edition. Others 
would perhaps point to his epoch- 
making work on metre, his texts of 
Aeschylus, Theocritus, Callimachus, his 
editorial contributions to the Corpus 
Inscriptionum ; his work, sometimes as 
writer, sometimes as editor, in the great 
series of Philologische Untersuchungen. 
But, as he used to say of himself, he 
was a teacher rather than a writer, and 
to the end the man was greater than 
his books. The truth is that Wilamo- 
witz at the end of his life could survey 
the whole output of Greek scholarship 
during the last generation and say 
St monumentum vequirts circumsptce. 
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He had many English friends and 
showed an appreciation, rare on the 
continent, for English scholarship. In 
one of his Seminars, if the class boggled 
in translating some difficult text, he 
would turn to the few English students, 
mostly senior men, who could generally 


do it. Then came an indignant ‘ Nur 
die Englander!’ Other scholars found 
him always a most generous counsellor 
and collaborator. A Prussian Freiherr 
and a soldier of 1870, he was deeply 
attached to the old Germany with its 
severe standards, its pride, and its 
loyalties. His last years were full of 
disillusion and hardship, but he kept 
his courage to the end. 
G. M. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING. 


From a correspondent : 


‘The Association for the Reform of 
Latin Teaching held its Summer School 
in early September at Caerleon. The 
usual demonstration class was taken by 
Mr. A. S. C. Barnard, who gave begin- 
ners from Newport a start in Direct 
Method Latin. There was group prac- 
tice in spoken Latin, two Latin reading 
classes, and a short course in phonetics 
by Mr. David Abercrombie, who even 
made a serious attempt to get ‘‘eu”’ 
properly pronounced. Dr. Rouse lec- 
tured on Pindar, on Roman life as seen 
in inscriptions, and on reading aloud: 
he showed how to teach composition on 
the Direct Method: and he practised 
Greek reading, using the Odyssey, the 
Medea and the Euthydemus, with a class 
interested in his working restoration of 
the tonic accent. How effective Greek 


verse, so spoken, can be, was well 
understood by those who listened to an 
old Perse boy as Herakles in a scene from 
the Alcestts. Before visiting Caerwent 
members had the advantage of a lecture 
on Caerleon and Caerwent from Mr. 
V. E. Nash-Williams, which exactly 
suited the occasion. There were some 
amusing evenings too, and one remem- 
bers particularly a dramatic improvisa- 
tion which deftly connected life in the 
Training College with the barracks in the 
Prysg Field. The party numbered more 
than sixty. There were two new features 
—Dr. Rouse was heard on his Lingua- 
phone records teaching Latin and read- 
ing Homer and Pindar, and members 
marked their appreciation of her services 
by making a little presentation to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
Miss M. F. Moor (whose address is 
45, High St., Old Headington, Oxford).’ 


THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE AND THE COMPOSITION AND 


STRUCTURE OF 


j. 


THERE has always been a problem of 
the order of the eight books of Aris- 
totle’s Politics. More exactly it has been 
a problem of the order of the three sets 
or blocks of books into which the 


Politics falls—the set or block containing 





THE POLITICS. 


Books I to III (A); the set or block 
containing Books IV to VI (B) ; the set 
or block containing Books VII and VIII 
(C). From the Italian Renaissance to 
our own day this problem has been dis- 
cussed as a logical problem. Scholars 
have taken the Polttics as a single and 
set composition, and they have enquired 
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whether, on the grounds of the inner 
logic which they themselves detected, 
or again on the grounds of the cross- 
references which indicated or suggested 
the author’s own idea of the inner logic 
of his composition, it was more proper 
to leave the existing order of the sets, 
or to put Set C immediately after Set A, 
and before Set B, so that the first three 
books were followed by Books VII and 
VIII, and these were followed in turn 
by Books IV to VI. There was also a 
subordinate problem of the same logical 
character, in regard to the order of the 
three books of Set B; but that is a 
problem which it is sufficient simply to 
mention. 

About twénty years ago, in his 
lectures in the University of Kiel, 
Werner Jaeger began to alter the char- 
acter of the problem. For the logical 
approach he sought to substitute the 
chronological. He applied to the works 
of Aristotle—primarily to the Meta- 
physics, but also to the Ethics and the 
Politics—a method of interpretation 
which sought to show Aristotle’s 
thought growing in successive rings or 
layers, not necessarily compatible or 
consistent with one another; growing 
under different auspices and inspira- 
tions; growing in different mental and 
material environments. On this line of 
interpretation it became important to 
distinguish these rings or layers as the 
successive deposits of a growing mind 
which changed as it grew and because 
it grew: it became important to relate 
them to their different inspirations and 
environments ; it became important, in 
a word, to substitute the genetic Aris- 
totle, possibly (and indeed probably) 
self-contradictory, for the systematic 
Aristotle of the self-consistent corpus 
of doctrine. 

There are two special reasons for the 
application of such a method to the 
Politics, even more than to Aristotle’s 
other works. In the first place, Aris- 
totle’s political experience appears itself 
to have grown in successive stages in 
the several phases of his ‘ professorial ’ 
life—at Assus, in contact with the 
tyrant Hermias; at Pella, in contact 
with the hero Alexander ; at the Lyceum, 
in contact with the regent Antipater 
and Athenian democracy. If we can 


relate strata of the Politics to these 
stages and phases, we shall give them 
background and context: we shall give 
them, as it were, blood to drink; we 
shall enable them, like the ghosts in 
the vécua, to speak articulately. In 
the second place, it has always been a 
problem of scholarship, and a very diffi- 
cult problem, to reconcile the different 
doctrines of the different parts of the 
Politics. If we find that the parts are 
really of the nature of separate wholes 
—that they are divided by chronological 
tracts, and are different in outlook, 
intention, direction and emphasis—we 
shall renounce the chimaera of a con- 
cordantia discordantium canonum. We 
shall not think, or at any rate we shall 
think less, of the political theory of 
Aristotle’s Politics. We shall think 
only, or at any rate we shall think more, 
of the political ideas of the Assus-stage, 
the political ideas of the Pella-stage, the 
political ideas of the Lyceum-stage. 
There may remain, indeed, a substra- 
tum of ideas common to all the three 
stages. There may even emerge a 
unitary logic of the general develope- 
ment of Aristotle’s political thought. 
But the idea of a political system, a 
single doctrina Aristotelica, will recede 
into the background; and we shall 
interpret Aristotle, in the twenty-five 
years which lie between 347 and 322 B.c. 
(the twenty-five years of his independent 
career, in which the theory of the 
Politics grew), as we should interpret 
(let us say) Burke in the twenty-five 
years that lie between 1766 and 1791. 


II. 


There are, we have seen, three sets 
or blocks of the Politics; and there 
are also, as we have implied, three 
sections or stages in the career and 
activities of Aristotle as a teacher and 
lecturer in the field of Politics. In 
order to lay a foundation for our argu- 
ment, we may now proceed to describe, 
in the briefest possible terms, first the 
content of each of the three blocks of 
the Politics, and then the political 
environment and interests of its author 
in each of the three stages of his career 


1 | am assuming the existence of a general, if 
loose, unity in Books I-III. 
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after the death of his master, Plato, in 
347 B.C. ; 

Beginning with the end of the Politics, 
and proceeding backwards, for reasons 
which will presently become apparent, 
we may notice that Block C, on the 
basis of an enunciation of general prin- 
ciples which seems to be marked by a 
youthful generality and a youthful ideal- 
ism, proceeds to an unfinished sketch of 
an ideal State—a sort of ideal democracy 
in which all the citizens are good, and 
the middle-aged good are the rulers— 
which is based on the Laws of Plato. 
The debt of Block C to Plato’s Laws is 
a fact of the first importance, and the 
very pivot of argument. It appears not 
only in an acceptance of Platonic pro- 
posals (¢.g., that every citizen should 
have two lots of land, one near the city 
and one near the frontier, or again that 
there should be dypovoyo: in the rural 
areas, with guard-houses and common 
messes), but also, and no less, in the 
order in which topics are treated, and 
even in the phrases which are em- 
ployed. 

So far of Block C. The middle 
block, B, is of a _ very different 
character. Much of it is marked by 
a sort of Machiavellian realism, and by 
a profound respect for the verita effet- 
tuale delle cose. It reckons abundantly 
with actuality, in all its manifestations: 
it recounts the four species of demo- 
cracy and the several varieties of olig- 
archy: it has a classificatory trend, 
which suggests biological studies and 
influence: it has even a medical ten- 
dency, as when recipes are given for 
the preservation of tyranny. We may 
say that Block B o@fa ra gawopeva: 
we may say again of it, orépye ta 
mapovta. The political theorist is no 
longer a Pygmalion in the studio, con- 
structing a pale Galatea of an ideal 
State according to a Platonic model: 
he is a biologist in the laboratory, 
enamoured of actual flesh-and-blood 
specimens—a physician in the consult- 
ing room, interested in actual flesh-and- 
blood cases. There is indeed another 
Galatea who emerges in Block B, under 


4 Attention was drawn to this fact in the 
writers Greek Political Theory (1918), 
pp. 380-381. 
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the name of Polity; but the Polity is 
really a sort of biological hybrid between 
democracy and oligarchy, or again it 
may be described as a doctor’s pre- 
scription of a mixed and moderate diet. 
Moderation is indeed the keynote of 
the whole of Block B: medio tutissimus 
ibis is its motto. We might even say, 
borrowing the title of a work by the 
Marquis of Halifax, that Block B is 
‘The Trimmer’s Opinion of the Laws 
and Government.’ 

Such roughly is Block B: and now 
we come to Block A, which is puzzling. 
On the whole, and in the main, it isa 
treatise on general principles of politics. 
But it is not a well-sutured or close- 
knit treatise. Book I takes off from 
the Poltticus of Plato, and deals with 
tke problem, there raised, of the relation 
between the State and the household. 
The consideration of the household 
becomes, as we should say in modern 
terms, a consideration of ‘ Society,’ or 
Gesellschaft, as a topic distinct from, or 
at any rate preliminary to, that of the 
State; and it leads accordingly to a 
discussion of slavery, of property, of 
interest and exchange—all terminating, 
however, abruptly and, as it would 
seem, upon a lacuna. Book III, if it 
does not take off from the Politicus of 
Plato, recurs to it, and depends on it, 
in its treatment of the classification of 
constitutions, which follows the scheme 
of the Politicus. It is a somewhat 
miscellaneous book, but two things 
may be said of it—first, that its classi- 
fication of constitutions is more airy, 
more theoretical, more ideal and more 
dependent on moral considerations, 
than the sort of classification we find 
in Block B; and secondly, that its con- 
clusion, in treating of monarchy and 
aristocracy, and more particularly of 
the former, suggests a belief in govern- 
ment by the ideal Few, or even the 
ideal One,’ which is far removed both 
from the middle-class Polity of Block B 
and the middle-aged and ideal State of 
Block C. Intercalated between Book I 
and Book III is a book which, after a 
critique of Plato’s Republic and Plato’s 





1 At the same time it is to be noted that, in 
the eleventh chapter, Aristotle finds room, in an 
aporetic manner, for the principle of popular 
government. 
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Laws (the critique of the Laws, by the 
way, showing but a slight grip of its 
content), passes to a description and 
appreciation of some actual States of 
the better sort. On the whole we may 
say that, while it is difficult to trace the 
logical unity of Block A (Book II seems 
to interrupt the natural connection 
between Books I and III), the general 
attitude of mind shown in all its three 
books seems none the less to be fairly 
consistent. Whenever it was written, 
Aristotle was still taking his point of 
departure from Plato, as he had done 
when he wrote Block C, and had ceased 
to do when he wrote Block B; but he 
was taking his point of departure from 
Plato in a different and perhaps a 
maturer way. He was no_ longer 
dependent on Plato’s writings, as he 
had been dependent on the Laws when 
he wrote Block C: he was in a mixed 
frame of mind—half attracted and 
stimulated; half critical and argu- 
mentative. He stood away from Plato, 
but he was conscious of the Plato from 
whom he stood away; he expressed his 
own views, but he expressed them under 
the influence of an attraction to Plato, 
in relation to Plato, in divergence from 
Plato. 

So far as the three blocks are con- 
cerned, their contents appear, prima 
facte, to suggest an order in which 
Block C precedes Block A, and both 
precede Block B. We may now turn 
to the three stages in Aristotle’s career 
of lecturing and teaching, from 347 to 
322 B.c. The first section is the Assus 
section, from 347 to 344. We must 
remember, before we approach this 
section, that during the twenty years 
previous, from 367 to 347, Aristotle 
had been working with Plato in the 
Academy; that he must necessarily 
have been cognisant of his master’s 
Syracusan activities and his master’s 
general policy of making the Academy 
a training-ground of legislators and 
statesmen: that he had possibly been 
his master’s assistant in collecting the 
data, both of past Greek history and of 
current Greek law, which were used in 
the composition of the Laws; and that 
he was probably steeped, when he came 
to Assus, in the teaching of this last of 
Plato’s works, which was published and 





given to the world in 346,) and would 
then, as their master’s last word and 
testament, be occupying the minds of 
old students of Plato everywhere. 
When, therefore, Aristotle left Athens 
for the Troad in 347, on Plato’s death, 
and joined two other ex-disciples of 
Plato in the town of Assus, which had 
just been given them by a remarkable 
associate in their studies, Hermias, the 
tyrant of the neighbouring Atarneus, 
this would be the particular equipment 
which he would bring, and this would 
be the theme on which the three 
associates would wish to hear his views. 
To the two ex-disciples of Plato their 
town of Assus was a sort of experi- 
mental station in politics: their neigh- 
bour of Atarneus had his own politico- 
philosophical interests, somewhat similar 
to those of the tyrant of Syracuse ; what 
had Aristotle to say to the three on 
these latest tendencies in politics? It 
is possible (one cannot say more) that 
Aristotle put together Block C of the 
Politics, or some original draft of that 
block, for his ’prentice lectures at Assus 
before this little circle, this little 
‘colonial Academy,’ which had gathered 
there. This is mere conjecture. It is 
a conjecture which would be wanton, 
were it not for the similarity and con- 
nection between Plato’s Laws and 
Block C of the Politics which has 
already been emphasised. In particular 
we cannot explain the full and even 
textual knowledge of the Laws in 
Block C, as compared with the brief 
and even cavalier criticism of the Laws 
in the second book of Block A, unless 
we suppose that Block C is closely 
connected in time with the Laws, and 
that Block A, or at any rate the second 
book of Block A, belongs to a different 
period. 

The second section of Aristotle’s 
career is the Pella section, from 342 
to 336, when he counted among his 
pupils the young Alexander, who was 
growing to manhood in this period. It 
is natural to suppose that Aristotle must 
have given some course of instruction in 
politics during this period ; it is equally 


1 Parts of the Laws, or even the whole, may 
have been circulated, in some form, at an earlier 
date. 
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natural to suppose that such a course 
must have been something different from 
the re-handling of the ideal State of the 
Laws which had interested a more or 
less Platonic circle at Assus. Even 
while he was at Assus Aristotle must 
have acquired a fresh range of political 
interests and knowledge. His connec- 
tion with Hermias, whose adopted 
daughter he had married, must have 
made him think about the nature of 
personal monarchical rule; about the 
importance of foreign policy (Hermias 
had Persian and possibly Macedonian 
connections) ; about the relations of the 
Hellenes to the Persians. All these 
questions would arise again at Pella, 
where there was also personal mon- 
archical rule; there were also problems 
of foreign policy; and there was also a 
good deal of consideration of the 
relation of the Hellenes, with Macedonia 
at their head, to the Persians across the 
water. There are parts of Block A 
which look as if they were answers to 
these questions—and to some other 
questions which would occur to a 
teacher living at Pella and consorting 
with Alexander. We can guess the 
nature of these other questions. What 
was to be said about political ideals, and 
especially the great ideal of Plato’s 
Republic? What was to be said about 
the admired constitution of aristocratic 
Sparta, naturally interesting to a 
Macedonian prince and nobility ? What 
was this Greek idea of the mroXitns, and 
how was a 7roAiTns to bedefined? How 
were you to classify and value the 
polities of the Greek world in some 
simple way and on some general 
principle ; and, in particular, what were 
you to say about monarchy and aristo- 
cracy when you were living and dis- 
coursing in a monarchical and aristo- 
cratic country? One can imagine that 
the second and third books of Block A 
of the Politics may have been originally 
drafted by way of answer to such 
questions; at any rate, these are the 
questions which are handled in these 
books. Even if that be so, they con- 
tain some late elements, and some 
references to later events, which must 
have been added at a later period when 
Aristotle was teaching at Athens in the 
Lyceum. And, anyhow, Book I, with 
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its discussion of ‘Society’ and the 
social problems of slavery, property, 


interest and exchange, remains a 
problem. Aristotle may well have 
become interested in slavery when he 
conversed with the ex-slave Hermias ; 
and remembering that Hermias had 
once, it is said, been a banker’s clerk, 
and that he owned and managed mining 
property on Mount Ida, we can imagine 
his interesting Aristotle in the matters 
of exchange and interest and State 
finances which are also discussed in 
Book I. But when Book I was com- 
posed, and what its relation is to the 
rest of the Politics—unless indeed it be 
a sort of brief treatise on Society com- 
posed at some time to serve as a preface 
to the subsequent books on the State— 
these are matters on which it is difficult 
even to hazard a guess. 

Whether or no the Pella section of 
Aristotle’s career contributed anything 
to the Polttics—whether or no _ it 
resulted in any first draft of Block A 
or some part of Block A—it certainly 
produced, according to the testimony 
of antiquity, some other political 
writings. There was an Aristotelian 
aupBovreutixos mpos ’AdéEavdpov, with 
the title of epi Bacideias and the 
theme of dmrws Sei Bacirevervr. It would 
seem natural to attribute this treatise, 
as Jaeger does, to the period of 
Alexander’s accession, about 336; and 
it is tempting to connect it with those 
sections on the mapBacirevs which 
come towards the end of Book III of 
the Politics. There was also another 
oupPovrevtixos, entitled ’AXé£avdpos +) 
umép atoixwv, which must belong to 
the period of Alexander’s Eastern 
campaigns, towards 330 B.c., when he 
was busily engaged in founding colonies ; 
but this has left no trace in the theory 
of the Politics. 

The third, or Lyceum, section of 
Aristotle’s career, from 335 to 322, is 
the encyclopaedic period of collection, 
digestion, and generalisation of data— 
data biological, literary and historical, 
as well as specifically political. The 
collection of political data, which can 
only have taken place in this late 
period, when he had a school, pupils, 
and a library for the purpose, was con- 
siderable. Just as, in the field of art 
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and athletics, he collected S:d5acxanriar 
of dramatic performances, and a cata- 
logue of mu@ovixat; just as, in the 
field of biology, he collected the His- 
toria Animalium; so, in the field 
of politics, he collected the 158 
movutetat of Greek cities and colonies, 
from Sinope to Massilia, from Chal- 
cidice to Cyrene, and the five books of 
voutpa BapBapixa, with their accounts 
of the ‘keeners’ and scorpions of 
Caria, the dinners of Etruria, the men- 
women of Libya, and the origin of 
Rome in kisses. Just, again, as the 
data of the Historia Animalium were 
the basis of general biological and 
psychological treatises, so the data of 
the modreiac’ were the basis of the 
general classification, the general thera- 
peutics, and the general sketch of the 
trimmer’s ideal, in Block B of the 
Politics. Even if a draft of Block A 
had been composed earlier, that draft 
might now be expanded in the light of 
this new material. There is a curious 
passage in Book I which is perhaps 
significant in this connection. Aeéz 
avAdéyew, says Aristotle, ra Aeyoueva 
otropdény about the ways in which some 
men have prospered by the art of 
chrematistic; and to illustrate this 
point he tells the story of the olive- 
presses of Thales and of the man in 
Sicily who made a corner in iron. 
This is «atddoyos matter, like the 
didackariat and the list of Pythian 
victors. The list of legislators at the 
end of Book II also seems to belong to 
this xatdXoyos period; and much of 
the material about Phaleas and Hippo- 
damus, and about Carthage and Crete, 
which we find in the same book, may 
have the same origin. On the one 
hand, it would seem, Aristotle general- 
ised xatdXoyos material in Block B; on 
the other hand, if we assume that there 
was already some form of Block A in 
existence, he inserted xatdXoryos material 
in Block A. What he never seems to 
have attempted is the reduction of all 
the three blocks to a real and logical 
unity. It is difficult to see how he 
could have done so during these twelve 
brief years of multifarious activity, 
occupied as they were with many other 
branches of study besides the political. 
Possibly a course of lectures was 


delivered year by year, or from time to 
time, which would anyhow include 
Blocks A and B and might include 
Block C; possibly alterations and 
additions were made in the course of 
successive deliveries; and possibly 
Aristotle, when he inserted a schematic 
suggestion for the general treatment of 
politics at the end of the Nicomachean 
Ethics (a suggestion on which the 
present order of the books of the 
Politics seems to be based), and when 
he added other, and not always con- 
sistent, schematic suggestions at the 
beginning or end of some of the books 
of the Politics, succeeded in inducing 
himself to think that he had achieved a 
reductio ad unum. But the Politics, as 
every student of its contents must 
recognise, remains composite—not a 
composition. 


IIl. 


We have now dealt with the three 
blocks of the Politics and the three 
sections of Aristotle’s teaching career. 
Three suggestions have emerged— 
first, that Block C is the earliest, in 
view of its close connection with the 
Laws; secondiy, that Block A, or at 
any rate its second and third books, 
comes next, and belongs to a period in 
which Aristotle was less imbued with 
Plato’s ipsissima verba, and in which, 
standing as it were away from his 
master, he saw in relief the high 
mountains of the Republic and the 
Politicus, and tried to orientate his own 
thought by their direction; thirdly, that 
Block B is the last and final part of 
the Politics. A guess has also been 
hazarded—that Block A may belong, 
at any rate in its second and third 
books, and in the first draft of those 
books, to the Pella stage of Aristotle’s 
career; but the admission has also been 
made that, even if this be the case, 
there are elements in this block which 
must belong to the later Lyceum stage. 
In all this the argument largely follows 
in the footsteps of Jaeger. It is true 
that Wilamowitz had already suggested, 
in his Aristoteles und Athen, that 
different strata might be traced in the 
Politics; but the writer would never 
have been interested in the problem 
here raised, or indeed have thought of 
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the problem, if he had not heard Jaeger 
lecture on the Politics, and subsequently 
studied his book of 1923 on the 
Entwicklung of Aristotle. At the same 
time it must be confessed that the 
suggestions and conjectures of this 
paper do not altogether square with 
the theory of Jaeger’s chapter on Die 
Urpolitik in his book on Aristotle. It 
has been assumed in the previous 
argument that Block C is original and 
independent, and that Block A (related 
as it is to the Republic and Politicus 
rather than to the Laws, and dealing as 
it does with more general problems 
from a different point of view) is 
different in outlook and later in com- 
position. Jaeger, on the contrary, 
maintains that Books II and III of 
Block A are logically and chrono- 
logically connected with Block C, and 
that they form the preface of general 
principles to the detailed construction 
of an ideal State in Books VII and 
VIII. In his view, therefore, Books 
II and III of Block A, together with 
Block C, form the Urpolitik, belonging 
to the Assus stage; and he suggests 
that Block B was afterwards inter- 
polated, in the Lyceum stage, in the 
middle of this Urpolitik—producing a 
dual or Janus-like work, half idealistic 
and half realistic, which might be called 
an allgemeine Politik. For this ‘General 
Treatise on Politics’ a new introductory 
preface, to hold its two parts together, 
was now necessary ; and Jaeger suggests 
that Book I was composed, as the last 
of all the books of the Politics, to serve 
as that preface. It is the glory of the 
Politics, upon this view, as Jaeger con- 
tends in an eloquent peroration, that it 
combines a normative idealism with a 
sympathetic realism, and that it is at 
once a_ textbook of philosophical 
politics, in the style of Mr. Bradley or 
Dr. Bosanquet, and a treatise on the 
actual psychology of politics and the 
actual operation of political institutions, 
in the style of Mr. Graham Wallas or 
Lord Bryce. 

It is difficult to accept the synthetic 
glow of this theory, just because it is 
difficult to unite, or to connect, Books 
II and III of Block A with Block C of 
the Politics. To the writer of this paper 


the Politics is threefold, and not two- 
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fold: a Cerberus, and nota Janus. He 
sees not only an early and a late Aris- 
totle, but also a middle Aristotle. A 
simple and particular reason may be 
adduced for separating Book II, at any 
rate, of Block A from Block C, and for 
postulating a ‘middle’ Aristotle who 
wrote this book at a date posterior to 
the composition of Block C. It is this. 
How can the same man, at the same 
time, have written, on the one hand, in 
Books VII and VIII, a sketch of an 
ideal State which follows Plato’s Laws 
closely, and on the other hand, in the 
middle of Book II, a critique of Plato’s 
Laws which is brief, brusque, inade- 
quate, and even inaccurate? The diffi- 
culty will be plain if we translate two 
sentences of Jaeger’s book, which stand 
together on the top of the same page, 
but which can hardly be reconciled. 
I. ‘ The sketch [of the ideal State] was 
completed under the immediate influ- 
ence of the Laws, which is everywhere 
to be traced.’ II. ‘The particular cri- 
tique of the Laws, it is true, seems to 
have been composed with a good deal of 
rapidity: it contains, as is well known, 
all sorts of imperfections, which argue 
a hasty reading.” With this quotation 
we may leave our one particular reason 
to speak for itself, only adding that 
there are other and larger reasons for 
dissociating Block C from any of the 
books of Block A. 
IV. 

From Jaeger we may next turn to one 
of his critics, Hans von Arnim of 
Vienna, who published in 1924, a year 
after the appearance of Jaeger’s work, a 
long paper entitled Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der aristotelischen Polittk. This 
paper adopts the genetic method of 
Jaeger: it follows the principle, very 
similar to that of Jaeger, that we may 
measure the chronology of Aristotle’s 
writings in terms of the amount of their 
removal from Platonic theory; but the 
adoption of the same genetic method, 
and the following of the same principle 
of measurement, lead to nearly opposite 
results. We may pause to admit, as in 
duty and honesty bound, that confidence 
in the validity of a method, and the 


1 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 302. 
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justice of a principle, may well be 
shaken when the same method, and the 
same principle, serve to produce such 
different consequences. None the less 
we may cling to the validity of the 
method and the justice of the principle ; 
and we may defend our tenacity by 
arguing, and seeking to prove, that 
Arnim has drawn improbable conclu- 
sions from probable premises. He has 
an admirable knowledge of the text of 
the Politics, but he treats it with what 
may be called a minute ‘textuality’: 
his argument is too severely literal, and 
too remorselessly logical: he makes the 
garden he cultivates too rigorously trim 
and prim. 

In one point, indeed, we may agree 
with Arnim: he maintains, and he 
spends most of his long paper in seeking 
to prove, that Block A, or at any rate 
two-thirds of Block A, is of a different 
date from Block C, for the very suffi- 
cient reasons that it is different in its 
attitude to Plato, different in the par- 
ticular views it enunciates, and different 
in its general temper. So far, and to 
the simple proposition that the two 
blocks are of a different date, we may 
offer a ready agreement. But there 
divergence begins. For Arnim pro- 
ceeds to explain that in speaking of a 
different date he means, not that Block 
C is earlier than Block A, but that it is 
later, and not only so, but later even 
than Block B. In brief, he contends 
that Block C was the last part of the 
Politics to be written, and that it be- 
longs to the later days of Aristotle’s last 
or Lyceum stage. 

We may briefly state his general view. 
He assumes, as we have already noticed, 
the principle that the chronology of 
Aristotle’s writings is to be measured in 
terms of the extent and the stages of 
their removal from Platonic theory. 
He further assumes that this Platonic 
theory, which is the terminus a quo of 
measurement, is a theory of the rule of 
the ideal One or the ideal Few—of ideal 
monarchy or ideal aristocracy—in a 
word, of the rule of ‘ philosopher kings’ 
or the ‘king philosopher’ possessed of 
the true ézvoryjpn. Here Arnim takes 
no account of the Laws: he makes 
Aristotle start, originally and primarily, 
from the Republic and the Polttticus. 


On the basis of that assumption, he 
divides Aristotle’s political theory, and 
the composition of the Politics, into four 
progressive stages. (1) Stage 1 is the 
stage before the Lyceum—that is to 
say, before 335. To it belong Books I 
and III of the Politics; and the object 
of these books was the construction of 
an ideal state governed, on the Platonic 
model, by the ideal One or Few. Two 
objections occur tothe mind. The first 
is that Book III, though it contains at 
the end someaccount of ideal monarchy, 
includes no account of ideal aristocracy. 
Arnim answers that the original Book 
III did include a full account of an ideal 
aristocracy, but that this account was 
deleted by Aristotle afterwards, when he 
substituted the different and democratic 
ideal of Books VII and VIII. The 
second objection is that Book III, in 
the form in which it has come down to 
us, conteins a cardinal and pivotal 
chapter, the great chapter xi, which 
vindicates the political rights of the 
people, and thereby quarrels with any 
construction of an ideal State on the 
Platonic principle of the rule of the 
ideal One or Few. Arnim answers that 
all the crucial sections of this chapter 
were inserted by Aristotle afterwards, 
at the same time as he deleted the 
account of ideal aristocracy. These are 
drastic methods; but we may let them 
pass, and proceed to the second stage. 
(2) Stage 2 is the stage of the early 
Lyceum teaching; and to it belongs 
what I have called Block B. In adding 
Block B to Books I and III Aristotle 
did not originally realise, in Arnim’s 
view, that he was doing anything more 
than adding a realistic complement to 
the ideal construction of Books I and 
III. But he found that he had intro- 
duced dynamite where he thought that 
he had only added a new story. Book 
IV had developed the theory of a desir- 
able practicable constitution called the 
Polity; and the whole of Books IV, V 
and VI had proved to be a sort of con- 
clusion of peace with reality, after the 
long waging of an idealistic fight against 
its mapexBaces. Might it not be neces- 
sary to develop and sublimate the desir- 
able practicable Polity into a new sort 
of ideal State, still more desirable, if 
perhaps less practicable, than the Polity, 
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but anyhow nearer to actuality than the 
fine impracticability of the old ideal 
aristocracy? Could not an even finer 
peace be made with reality, if one took 
from real life its prevalent principle of 
democracy, and then proceeded so to 
reconcile that principle with the ideals 
of philosophy that one made a new ideal 
State in which every citizen, when he 
attained the age of maturity, was also a 
ruler and governor, because all the citi- 
zens were equally equipped by nature 
and had been equally trained by art? 
Stirred by such questionings, Arnim 
suggests, Aristotle arrived at another 
stage. (3) This is Stage 3, in which two 
things happen. In the first place, Book 
II, with its review of previous philo- 
sophic ideals and actual admired con- 
stitutions, was now composed to serve 
as the basis of the new ideal construc- 
tion to which Aristotle’s mind was 
moving. In the second place, the old 
description of ideal aristocracy at the 
end of Book III was deleted; some 
other deletions, and some consequential 
or sympathetic additions (such as the 
passage in Book III which vindicates 
the political rights of the people), were 
made; and the ground was thus finally 
prepared for the last stage of Aristotle’s 
thought. (4) This is Stage 4; and it 
was this stage that saw the composition 
of Books VII and VIII of the Politics. 
The Politics was thus, in one sense, 
completed: in another sense, it re- 
mained imperfect. It still needed, in 
spite of the preliminary work already 
achieved in Stage 3, a final effort at 
fusion into a single and consistent 
whole; and the end of the Nicomachean 
Ethics indicates the lines on which 
Aristotle might have attempted such a 
fusion. He died with the task unac- 
complished ; and an editor did what he 
could with the disiecta membra he 
found. 

Such, in brief, is Arnim’s view. It is 
advocated with an exact and searching 
scholarship, and it has attracted Mr. 
Ross, who writes, in the introduction 
to his Selections from Aristotle: ‘On the 
whole I think he is right in treating 
Books VII and VIII as being the latest 
part of the Politics, and representing 
the limit, in this case not a very ex- 
treme one, of Aristotle’s reaction from 
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Plato." There are several objections, 
however, to Arnim’s view, as will be 
obvious from the previous trend of the 
argument ; and these objections may be 
briefly stated. First, it is difficult to 
accept a view which depends for its 
validity on the excision of a crucial 
passage’in the middle of Book III, and 
on the insertion of another crucial, but 
lost and irrecoverable passage, at the 
end of that book. Secondly, it is not 
easy to follow an argument which pro- 
ceeds on the view that Aristotle, in 
writing Book II, had forgotten, or very 
imperfectly remembered, the gist of 
Plato’s Laws, but in writing Books VII 
and VIII, almost immediately after- 
wards, was able toshowa close acquaint- 
ance with the proposals and the very 
language of the Laws. Thirdly, there 
are grounds for objecting to an argu- 
ment which inverts the more probable 
development of Aristotle's mind and 
thought, and makes him attempt a new, 
an imperfect, and (we may even say) an 
immature tdeal construction at a time 
when he was actually engaged on the 
study and schematisation of observed 
actual data. It is difficult to see how 
the Aristotle who gave us the realism of 
Books IV to VI could simultaneously, or 
subsequently, give us the pale idealism 
of Books VII and VIII: it is equally 
difficult to see how the Aristotle who 
gave us, in the Nicomachean Ethics, the 
garnered wisdom of his mature experi- 
ence, could simultaneously give us, in 
Books VII and VIII of the Politics, 
the earlier ethical ideas of his youth. 
Finally, an objection may be taken to 
Arnim’s use of the Platonic canon for 
the measurement of Aristotelian chrono- 
logy. It is not the canon itself that is 
in question: it is the method of its 
application. Arnim assumes that Aris- 
totle started his political thought with 
Plato’s Republic and Politicus, and 
worked away from his starting-point, 
by slow degrees, until he reached Plato’s 
Laws and constructed an ideal State in 
its image at the end of his life—not, by 
the way, that Arnim ever recognises 
that Aristotle’s ideal State is made in 
the image of the Laws, which is some- 
thing of a defect in his otherwise 





1 Op. cit. Introduction, p. xxii. 
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admirable scholarship. But it is 
equally possible to assume, and we 
have already shown reason for assum- 
ing, that Aristotle, when he began to 
lecture soon after 347, naturally and in- 
evitably started under the influence of 
Plato’s Laws, in the preparation of 
which he may have collaborated, and 
which in any case had just been pub- 
lished. We may further assume that, 
as Aristotle grew older, and stood 
further away from Plato’s immediate 
magic, he looked back over the foot-hills 
of his master’s last writings to the peaks 
of the Republic and the Politicus, and 
determined his thought in relation to 
them. Arnim seems to leave out of ac- 
count the facts of Aristotle’s life and 
the environment of his mental growth. 
The ground of the argument of this 
paper is a regard for those facts and 
that environment. Herein it follows 
the argument of Jaeger, which is based 
on a similar regard, but it follows that 
argument with two differences or modi- 
fications. Jaeger links Books II and 
III closely with Books VII and VIII 
in one Urpolitik; and he separates 
Book I from Books II and III, and 
makes it the last book of the Polttics in 
point of composition. The writer would 
dissociate all the three first books from 
Books VII and VIII, which alone, and 
in themselves, seem to constitute Aris- 
totle’s Urpolittk; and again he would 
link Book I very closely with III (both 
have the same basis in Plato’s Politticus), 
and while confessing to some difficulties 
in regard to the intercalation of Book I1 
between Book I and Book III, which 
naturally go together and are interrupted 
by Book II, he would nevertheless 
regard the first three books of the 
Politics as generally a unity, and he 
would make them a second and later 
stratum. 
V. 

We may now summarise and state 
our conclusions. 

Three persons have appeared in the 
course of the argument—Jaeger, Arnim, 
and the writer of this paper. Jaeger 
has argued that Block A, in respect of 
Books II and III, is contemporary with 
Block C; that Block B was inserted at 
a later date between Books II and III 


of Block A and the two books of 
Block C ; and that Book I of Block A 
was composed last and finally added as 
a preface made necessary by that in- 
sertion. Arnim has argued that Books 
I and III of Block A are the earliest 
stratum; Block B is the _ second; 
Book II of Block A is the third; and 
Block C is the final stratum. The 
writer has suggested that Block C is a 
separate stratum, is the original stratum, 
and belongs to the Assus stage; Block A 
is later, and though somewhat com- 
posite, owing to the insertion of Book II 
between Books I and III, is probably 
all of about the same date, composed 
either about 340, in the Pella stage itself, 
or about 334. at the beginning of the 
Lyceum stage but still under the im- 
mediate influence of the recent experi- 
ence of the Pella stage; and that 
Block B is the latest, and belongs to 
the last decade of Aristotle’s life. Jactae 
sunt sortes tres: the reader may choose; 
aitia édopévov. 

But what, it may be asked, is the 
value of this problematical stratifica- 
tion? It is natural for classical 
scholars, in this country, to fight shy of 
that geologico-chronological stratifica- 
tion of texts to which the scholars of 
Germany have perhaps been over-prone. 
But our theological scholars have now 
settled down, in their interpretation of 
the Old and the New Testament, to 
something of this method. They speak 
of D, P and JE in the Pentateuch: they 
even get to D? J? and E*. It is true 
that they are speaking of different writ- 
ings by different persons in different 
periods; and we are here concerned 
with a single writing and a single 
person. None the less something of 
the same sort has to be said about the 
Politics. We cannot interpret it as a 
synthetic and harmonious whole. It is 
not a synthetic and harmonious whole. 
The reason why it is not such a whole 
is not the confusion of the author, who 
was not a confused thinker: it is the 
conflation of the different products of 
different periods of thought—a_ con- 
flation which remains imperfect, because 
there was never time to apply to the 
crucible a sufficient heat of thought to 
melt the different products into a unity. 
Aristotle could only have achieved a 
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unitary Politics by scrapping what he 
had produced, and producing a new 
Politics: He had too many interests, 
and too little time, for that great effort. 
We are left with different products, 
imperfectly reconciled. What are we 
todo? To make the synthesis which 
Aristotle might himself have made 
would be an impertinence. We can 
only take, analyse, and interpret the 
different products which are set before 
us. But to dothat with any success we 
must get them in the right order—the 
right chronological order. In that way 
we may get, after all, some unity—the 
unity of a single development, if not 
the unity of a single corpus of thought. 
If we analyse the different products 
without getting their chronological 
sequence right, we may analyse each of 
them wrongly. In fact we probably 
shall analyse them wrongly, because we 
shall not approach each of them from 
the right angle, and we shall not set 
each of them against the right back- 
ground. From this point of view we 


AESCHYLUS AGAM. 562. 
’EcOnudrwv T.Oévres EvOnpov rpixa. 


IN spite of the retention in the new L. and 
S. of the strange rendering weld, rough for 
év@npov here, | conceive most readers of the 
poet will agree with Verrall and the editors 
who follow him that the words can only mean 
‘making the wool of our garments verminous’ 
(one of the notorious discomforts of ‘trench 
warfare’). The problem is to understand how 
év@npos comes to have such a sense. I[ would 
tentatively suggest that, as in other places 
where the adjective is used in Attic tragedy 
(Eur. Rhesus 289, Spupov vuxrds évOnpov podor ; 
Soph. /chneut. 215-6, vAwdn mayor | évOnpov), the 
hearer is intended to connect the adjective not 
with @np, but with @jpa, in the sense of the 
quarry hunted (as we sometimes also say ‘ the 
chase,’ in the same sense). (For this sense of 
@npa see the list of instances, from Homer 
downwards, given in the new L. and S.) That 
is, I would suggest that the word means ‘ full 
of game,’ ‘ gamey,’ and that its use in the sense 
of verminous is presumably a piece of humorous 
soldier’s slang, quite in keeping with the tone of 
the ‘ grousing’ discourse of the xypv€ of the play. 

It may fairly be questioned whether there is 
any evidence for év@npos in any other sense. 
The new L. and S. appeals, like the old, to 
Soph. PAz/. 698 and Aelian V.A. 6, 63. In the 
former place the words are Oeppordray | aiudda 
xnxtopévav éXxéwv | évOnpov modds, and it is 
surely possible that the meaning is that the 
festering sore of Philoctetes actually ‘bred 


may fairly conclude that it really does 
matter, and matters vitally, to get the 
true sequence of the different products 
of Aristotle’s thought which are con- 
flated (imperfectly conflated) in the 
Politics. It isthe only basis upon which 
we can hope to attain any just ap- 
preciation of the trend and the signi- 
ficance of his political theory.* 
ERNEST BARKER. 
Cambridge. 


1 It may be of service to the reader if the 
following list of books and articles dealing with 
the composition and structure of the Po/ztics is 
appended. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles (1923): 
Part I, c. i and especially c. iv on the Pro- 
trepticus ; Part II, c. i and especially c. vi on 
Urpolittk; Part III, cei and c. ii. W. Jaeger, 
Aristotle's Politics (Hibbert Journal, January, 
1927). H.von Arnim, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der Aristotelischen Polittk (1924—a paper 
originally communicated to the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences, October, 1923). J. L. Stocks, The 
Composition of Aristotles Politics (Classical 
Quarterly, 1927, Vol XXI, pp. 177-187). The 
writer would draw particular attention to 
Professor Stocks’ paper, which proceeds by a 
different method —that of detailed textual 
criticism. 





maggots.’ (This explains the insistence of the 
poet on the intolerable s/ench of the wound.) 
Indeed, the use of the word in Sophocles might 
even be a conscious or unconscious echo from 
Ag. 562. The words of Aelian are wav dcov 
€vOnpov jv, Tovro mapaméuyas, which are ap- 
parently understood in the lexicon to mean 
‘ dismissing all the savagery native tohim.’ But 
read in the context, they really seem to mean 
‘escorting (his friend) past the whole region 
infested by dangerous animals’ (Aelian’s ami- 
able serpent is expressly said to be living in a 
tract abandoned to such creatures. It finds its 
old human ‘ pal’ there, left wounded by robbers, 
‘sleuths’ the robbers, and then sees their victim 
safely back out of the danger zone.) Thus the 
view that €v@npos ever means wild, savage, or 
the like, probably stands or falls with the inter- 
pretation of the one passage in Sophocles P/z/. 
A. E. TAYLOR. 
University of Edinburgh. 


METPA OAAAS2HE. 

In C.R. XLV., p. 10, I made suggestions as to 
the meaning of pérpa Oadaoons at Her. I. 47 
and of xvpura perpeiy at Theocr. 16. 60, and 
put together some passages which might bear 
on the interpretation of these phrases. Mr. 
A. Y. Campbell (zé., p. 117) has further adduced 
Pl. Theaet. 1730 of rns Oaddrrns Aeyopevor xoes.4 





1 For which see also Aristid. Or. 3, p. 30 
Dind., Liban. Or. 11, 126, Themist. Or. 21. 262 b. 
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By the courtesy of other scholars I can now 
add to the list. Philostr. Vzt. Ap. Ty. 6. 11.15 
ovx a&toi eivat dre pr oidev, GAAA Kal THY Wdappov 
eidévat hyoiv, droon, apiOunoas avrny, Kai Ta THs 
Oararrms pérpa EvverAnhéva wavra, Paroem. Gr. 
I, p- 345, Leutsch dypov bardacons xodive Cyreis 
perpeiv (cf. 7d. 1. p. 27; 2. pp. 4, 7, 746), Hor. 
C. I. 28. 1 marts et terrae numerogue carentis 
harenae mensorem. To my references for wave- 
counting should be added Dio Chrys. Or. 
20. 12, Phrynichus af. Plut. Mor. 732 f. (Diehl, 
Anth. Lyr. 1, p. 65): for sand-counting see 
Leutsch 1, p. 27, Orelli on Hor. C. I. 28. 1 and 
J. Schrader, Emend., pp. 7. ff. How far xatpod 
pérpa in Anaxarchus /”. 1 Diels may be parallel 
to dorpwv pérpa in Soph. /r. 432 I will not 
attempt to determine: cf Pind. P. 4. 286. 
A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A NOTE ON SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 
IN ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


In C.R. XLIV (1930), 12, Miss J. T. Muir 
suggests that the rule given in books on Latin 
Prose Composition to the effect that the future 
perfect indicative in the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence becomes the perfect subjunctive 
when transferred to Oratio Obliqua in primary 
sequence, ought perhaps to be modified in view 
of a number of instances in Cicero where the 
future perfect indicative is retained even though 
the clause is directly, and not parenthetically, 
dependent on an accusative with infinitive 
construction. 

The following explanation is offered by the 
present writer. It is by no means the rule in 
Latin that the verbs in clauses dependent on 
Oratio Obliqua are always in the subjunctive 
mood. That rule is true when the principal 
verb of saying, thinking, perceiving, etc., is in 
the third person. When the principal verb is 
in either the first or the second person Latin 
usually prefers to use the indicative mood in 
the clauses dependent on the Oratio Obliqua. 
Numerous examples of this rule can be found in 
the works of Cicero. I cite the following : De 
Senectute XXII, 79: ‘nolite arbitrari, o mihi 
carissimi filii, me, cum a vobis discessero, nus- 
quam aut nullum fore’ ; here the principal verb 
is in the second person. Ad Aidt. I, 2. 1: 
‘spero, si absolutus erit, coniunctiorem illum 
nobis fore in ratione petitionis.” Pro Marcello, 
II, 5: ‘soleo ante oculos ponere ... non 
disiunctissimas terras citius passibus cuiusquam 
potuisse peragrari, quam tuis non dicam cur- 
sibus sed victoriis lustratae sunt.’ In the latter 
two instances the principal verb is in the first 
person. Very instructive in this respect is 
Ad Fam. XI, 28—a letter written by Cicero’s 
correspondent Matius ; on seven occasions he 
uses the indicative mood in clauses dependent 
on Oratio Obliqua constructions; on all seven 


occasions the principal verb is in either the first 
or thesecond person. Inthe same letter, when- 
ever the Oratio Obliqua is introduced by a verb 
in the third person, the verb in the dependent 
clause is in the subjunctive. 

‘Lhe examples cited by Miss Muir can all be 
explained on this principle. Inboth Zusc. Disp. 
II, 14. 32 and Ad Fam. II, 16. 5 the principal verb 
isin the second person. In Ad Fam. XVI,2 the 
principal verb is in the first person. Miss Muir 
refers to Caesar, Ve Bello Gallico VII, 77. 8 
‘quid hominum milibus LXXX uno loco in- 
terfectis propinquis consanguineisque nostris 
animi fore existimatis, si paene in ipsis cada- 
veribus proelio decertare cogentur?’ as an 
instance where the future indicative is retained 
in the dependent clause: in this case, too, it 
will be seen that the principal verb is in the 
second person. Similarly it seems to the 
present writer more probable that the perfect 
subjunctive is used in Caesar, De Bello Civ. 1, 
26. 4 because the introductory verb (‘demon- 
Strat’) is in the third person, than because the 
perfect subjunctive is there merely the graphic 
tense for the pluperfect, as Miss Muir suggests, 

Modern German supplies an excellent analogy 
to the Latin idiom: ‘er sagt, dass er krank 
sei’; but, ‘ich sage, dass er krank ist.’ 

E. T. SALMON. 

McMaster University, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


VIRGIL, GEORGICS I. 266. 


THE following experience may help to dispose 
of some of the difficulties that have been felt 
about rvuéca virga and its unsuitability for 
basket-making. I have a cottage, on the edge 
of a common much used (until recently) by 
gypsies : the sound of their strange tongue and 
the smell from their cooking-pots have often 
met me on my walks, and with some of them I 
became friendly. One of these brought me, on 
a day in December, a basket made of bramble- 
twigs: the twigs, not quite so thick as a little 
finger, had been cut into inch-lengths and 
pierced down the centre of the pith; these 
lengths had then been strung together with 
wire (lexatur, if not describing the process, at 
least describes the result). This result was a 
basket, with wide interstices and very prickly 
(Pliny says the prickles should be taken off). 
It wasn’t a very useful basket, and it was un- 
comfortable to hold: on my saying something 
about this, I was at once told by the gypsy: 
‘ That doesn’t matter; but making them gives 
us something to do in the winter and in the wet 
weather’ (/rigidus agricolam st quando continet 
imber). Did Virgil suggest this to the farmer 
as a way of killing time? The other operations 
in the passage all seem to have a more 
utilitarian purpose. M. L. JACKS. 

Mill Hill School 
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REVIEWS 


ALSO SPRACH 


Der Glaube der Hellenen. I. Band. By 
U. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff. 
Pp. vii+412. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1931. Sewn, 20 Marks. 

THE author states, in a short preface to 
this volume, that he hopes to finish the 
work in about a year,! and that no judg- 
ment of the part so far published will 
be possible till then. The reviewer 
consequently must confine himself for 
the present to indicating the general 
scope and tone of what is contained in 
this volume, subjoining a few criticisms 
of details. 

‘Uber andere Vélker habe ich kein 
Urteil; die Griechen kenne ich.’ This 
sentence (p. 288) might be the motto of 
the whole. The veteran scholar is not 
writing a work on Comparative Re- 
ligion, nor on the religions of the Medi- 
terranean basin. His starting-point is 
a knowledge of the remains of Hellenic 
culture unsurpassed among living men. 
His object appears to be, not so much 
to heap up facts and give detailed de- 
scriptions, though of facts and interpre- 
tations thereof there is no lack, as to 
trace, from the earliest times onward, 
the thought of religiously minded 
Greeks. ‘Ich mache,’ he says on his 
first page, ‘den Versuch, das Werden, 
die Wandlungen und das Ubergehen 
aus dem Glauben in den Mythos und 
das Schwinden dieses Glaubens, wah- 
rend der Kultus bleibt, durch die 
Jahrhunderte an den Géttern der Hel- 
lenen, aber nur an diesen zu verfolgen.’ 

The merits of his manner of treat- 
ment which most strike the reviewer 
are, firstly, his keen sense for the 
historical development of cult and be- 
lief. Granted that he does not attempt 
to go back to absolutely primitive times, 
or even to that exceedingly vague period, 
the age of the primitive Wiros, and 
that, with his self-imposed limitations, 
he cannot reasonably be asked to do 
so, he begins his tale with the earliest 
age which he can recognise as Greek, 


1 This was written early in September, 


before Wilamowitz’s death. 


WILAMOWITZ. 


and gain any knowledge of, from tradi- 
tion or archaeological and philological 
discovery. Hence, after an admirable 
introductory chapter entitled ‘ Gott und 
Gotter, he starts out with an account 
of the migrations. Having fetched 
the Greeks, in successive waves, into 
Greece and then also into Asia Minor, 
he proceeds to discuss the gods they 
found there, the gods of their earliest 
days in the land, and the gods of 
Homer. The perspective is precisely 
what it should be, in general lines at all 
events. 

Next among his merits comes his 
strong common sense, which wastes no 
time even in discussing a number of 
premature theories which have encum- 
bered research and still encumber it. 
Of matrilineal deities we hear nothing 
whatsoever; for totems, ghost-gods, 
even the venerable Eniautos Daimon, 
the reader looks in vain. It is nowa- 
days no novelty for a writer to be aware 
that the Greeks did not make the host 
of heaven into leading divinities; he 
gives a very good reason why they did 
not. Their gods, even Zeus, are dis- 
tinctly and definitely of the earth; a 
being, however wonderful, who did not 
come into contact with men, but stayed 
in a remote sky or elsewhere quite out 
of their reach, was not worshipped, 
though it might be theoretically granted 
that he was a Geos. 

Common sense and knowledge com- 
bine to show him what is and what 
is not evidence for the early stages of 
Greek religion. For instance, Pausanias 
(VII. 19. 2 ff.) tells the tale of the loves 
of Melanippos and Komaitho and the 
custom of human sacrifice which fol- 
lowed thereupon in the worship of 
Artemis Triklaria at Patrai. This story 
has been much glossed and wonderful 
things concerning early Greek cult de- 
duced from it. Wilamowitz touches 
briefly upon it (pp. 384-385), and at his 
touch it vanishes, for he sees it for 
what it is, a Hellenistic novelette. As 
well try to deduce Anglo-Saxon an- 
tiquities from the works of Mr. Edgar 
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Wallace as anything about prehistoric 
Greece from this passage. 

The prejudices of the author are so 
manifest that everyone can easily make 
allowance for them, and they will not 
injure the book for any judicious reader. 
They include, besides of course the 
picturesque belief in a multitude of 
Homers of varying dates, a strong dis- 
like of everything Cretan, at least as 
a possible source for anything Greek, 
and a consistent ignoring of the evi- 
dence adduced by Forrer and others 
for the presence of Achaians in Asia 
Minor at a date much earlier than the 
Dorian invasion and the consequent 


emigration from Greece proper to Ionia. 
There is also a tendency, very pardon- 
able in one who has read so much and 
so critically, to attribute to the influence 
of poets a certain amount which, to a 
folklorist, is manifestly the work of 
popular imagination. But these, and 
a number of small points on which he 
is probably or certainly wrong, do not 
rob Wilamowitz of the praise of writing 
the most provocative, stimulating, and 
fascinating book on the subject that has 
appeared for many a day. 


H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 


GREEK DANCING. 


La Danse grecque antique. By Louis 
SECHAN. Pp. 371; 70 figures, 19 
plates. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1930. 
Paper, 50 fr. 

Tus book splits into two parts: the 
first 250 pages deal with Greek dancing ; 
the last hundred with three moderns 
who are supposed to have been in- 
fluenced by Greek dancing—Jaques- 
Dalcroze, Paul Valéry, Isadora Duncan. 
It is perhaps a pity that the author did 
not confine himself to the Greeks, and 
keep the concluding chapters to make 
another book. For the antics of Mr. 
Dalcroze’s pupils (here illustrated by 
some formidable photographs), though 
apparently good exercise, are not very 
Greek ; and the American had probably 
more affinity with the pantomimus of 
late antiquity than with the dancers of 
those centuries in which the author is 
chiefly interested. To many readers, 
however (it must be said), the juxta- 
position of ancient and modern will 
give the book piquancy; and the author 
has done his best to bind the two parts 
together by unity of tone. 

The account of Greek dancing shows 
industry and enthusiasm. It might 
have been more systematic: might have 
begun with analysis of the descriptive 
texts and the monuments, and then 
proceeded to ancient and modern 
theories; reserving to the end the 
anthropological speculations and the 
edifying generalities which are now 
essential to a work of classical learning. 


In dealing with the monuments, one 
of the most important questions is a 
simple one: is this a dance or not? 
Mr. Séchan is rather inclined to see 
dancing everywhere. The women on 
p- 59 are not dancing. The Praying 
Boy in Berlin (p. 74 and pl. 3) is not 
dancing (perhaps he is not said to be 
and is only quoted for the gesture: if 
so, he is not a very good choice, as his 
arms are modern); the bronze women 
from Herculaneum (p. 117 and pl. 5) 
are not dancers. The Chigi warriors 
(p. 107) are not dancing, but running 
into battle. The warrior on the cup 
from Siana (p. I10, note 50) is not 
dancing the pyrrhic, or dancing at all; 
nor are the satyr and youth on the vase 
in Thebes (p. 111, note 71: B.S.A. 14, 
fol. 14). P. 222, a funeral procession 
and not a dance. Similarly, Sophocles 
is not reported to have danced in his 
Nausicaa: he played ball: axpws éogai- 
picev is the expression. Ball-games 
may be rhythmic movement, or include 
it; but that is not dancing. 

The author follows Mr. Emmanuel 
in many matters, and in attributing toe- 
dancing to the Greeks, although, as 
Miss Lawler has pointed out, toe- 
dancing in the modern technical sense 
is impossible without special shoes, and 
there is no evidence for such things in 
antiquity. The Ephesian akrobatai 
(pp. 81, 87, 137) are not to the point: 
they doubtless danced on tiptoe, but 
that is not toe-dancing. Mr. Em- 
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manuel is also responsible for pl. 1, 2, 
which gives a dancer from a Greek vase, 
and beside her a snapshot of a modern 
dancer doing ‘entrechat number 4’: 
‘we can thus not only determine the 
step of the ancient dancer, but restore 
exactly the other phases which are given 
by the complete chronophotographic 
series,’ and so on. But the woman on 
the vase is not doing an entrechat at 
all: her feet are on the ground, she is 
tiptoeing forward. 

In his account of the pyrrhic, the 
author follows Dr. Latte: the pyrrhic 
is said to be the ‘red dance,’ from the 
red cloaks worn by the warriors who 
danced it. True that Hesychius gives 
mTuppixa* XAapmvs 7) weATapiov: but the 
military cloke is dowsxis, and ruppos is 
a different colour from qdowvixods, and in 
Aristophanes at least the word muppos 
has an unwarlike connotation. More- 
over, men dancing the pyrrhic are 
always represented naked. In the 
Acropolis relief (p. 98), Mr. Séchan 
thinks that the nakedness is a ‘ sculp- 
tural convention,’ and that ‘in reality 
the Athenian pyrrhichists wore a red 
tunic or chlamys.’ But the relief is 
not the only representation; and the 
red garment is a mere inference from 
the supposed derivation. Of course the 
pyrrhic danced by men must be kept 
apart from the pyrrhic danced by girls. 
The weapon held was in classical times 
the spear and not the sword (p. gg). 
Even in the late Vatican relief (p. 97, 
pl. 4) it is not certain that the dancers 
originally held swords: this relief, by 
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the way, is neo-Attic, not ‘ Hellenistic’ ; 
nor is the relief on p. 169 Hellenistic, 
but simply Roman. The dancer on the 
Berlin vase (p. III, 71: Anz. 10, p. 39) 
is neither a satyr nor dancing the pyr- 
rhic. The names on p. 101-2 should be 
Kleodoxa and Selinike. 

The right-hand figure on the Tar- 
quinia vase (p. 199) is not, I think, 
masked. The ‘ Queen of the Amazons’ 
(p. 174) has a beard: on the other hand, 
the girl in the Vatican looks bearded in 
the cuts on pp. 137 and 329, but is not. 
The relief from the Amyklaion men- 
tioned on p. 118 is published in Ath. 
Mitt. 29, p. 25, and is not archaic. The 
picture on p. 230 is much restored: the 
‘ patera’ is modern (see Vases in Poland, 

. 22). 

Mr. Séchan apologises for quoting 
Philostratos in a fourth-century context, 
and his account of ‘private dances’ 
would have been better without the 
debased Atticism of Lucian and Alci- 
phron. He quotes Anacreon twice 
(pp. 41 and 232): by Anacreon he 
means the pseudo-Anacreon. 

All in all, the book, though it has 
merits, is not very well arranged, and is 
somewhat lacking in fine discrimina- 
tions. It may give the reader rather 
a blurred notion of Greek dancing. 
There is still much to be got out of our 
material: thousands of representations 
have come down to us: these, carefully 
analysed, dated, and arranged, will shed 
light. 

J. D. BEAZLEY. 

Oxford. 


THE BERLIN PAINTER. 


Der Berliner Maler. J. D. BEazLey. 
Pp. 22; 32 plates. Berlin: Heinrich 
Keller, 1930. M.32. 

IT is just twenty years since Professor 

Beazley first introduced the Berlin 

Painter to the world, and we shrink 

from imagining what we should have 

missed if one of the greatest of fifth- 
century artists had continued incog- 
nito. But a figure so accomplished and 
attractive deserves to become known 
to us more intimately than the dis- 
cussions in the Hellenic Journal, Vases 
in America, and Attische Vasenmaler 


allowed: deserves, in short, a small 
book to himself. 

We can now follow his career with a 
more vivid insight than before. Begin- 
ning at the very end of the sixth cen- 
tury, he worked for nearly forty years, 
producing his best works (such as the 
magnificent panathenaic amphora in 
Berlin from which he gets his name) in 
his earlier period. We are shown how 
he gave up making panathenaic am- 
phorae, and turned his hand to neck 
amphorae, and found no pleasure there- 
in. We begin to wonder if he invented 
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the Nolan amphora, and to appreciate 
his ways of dealing with the problems 
presented by other vase-forms, such as 
krater, hydria, stamnos, and lekythos. 
Best: of all, we can, thanks to Professor 
Beazley, identify his teachers in Phin- 
tias and Euthymides, and his pupil in 
the Achilles Painter, and so follow the 
artistic tradition of one workshop 
through several generations for nearly a 
hundred years. 

A select exhibition of reproductions 
of the artist’s works is given at the end 
of the book; in other words, there are 
thirty-two beautiful plates, illustrating 
his most famous and most characteristic 
paintings, which all, or nearly all, 
belong to his earlier period. I wish, as 
always, that there were more photo- 
graphs of vases in proportion to photo- 
graphs or drawings of detached figures ; 
for instance, a view of the whole of the 


stamnos in Castle Ashby would have 
enhanced its contrast to the vases of 
the usual type adorned with a single 
figure. 

That the monograph is brilliantly 
written goes without saying. Lovers of 
Professor Beazley’s style will notice 
with pleasure and admiration how skil- 
fully Professor Jacobsthal has kept its 
individuality in the translation. We 
are already much indebted to these two 
great authorities, who are joint editors 
of a remarkably useful series; they have 
in the last eighteen months given us 
Hahland’s Vasen um Metdias and Sche- 
fold’s Kertschey Vasen as well as the 
masterpiece under review: I hope they 
will increase our obligation by bringing 
other Attic vase-painters to keep the 
Berlin Painter company. 

WINIFRED LAMB. 

Athens. 


SOPHOCLES AND THE PERFECT NUMBER. 


Sophocles and the Perfect Number: a 
Neglected Nicety. By H. St. JouHn 
THACKERAY, Hon. D.D. (From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Vol. XVI.) Pp. 32. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. Paper, 3s. net. 

THE late Mr. Thackeray was led to his 
‘discovery’ of the special regard paid 
by Sophocles to the number 3 in the 
course of his work upon Josephus. In 
the Jewish Antiquities he felt certain 
that the historian had availed himself of 
the help of two main assistants, one of 
whom undertook Books XV.-XVI., 
the other Books XVII.-XIX. 275; the 
former, owing to many resemblances 
that he offers to the tragedian and appar- 
ent quotations from his plays, he calls 
‘ Sophoclean’ ; the latter, a mere histor- 
ical hack, he calls ‘ Thucydidean.’ In 
the former he finds a great partiality for 
trichotomy : ‘three parties, three motives, 
three alternatives. This led him to 
turn to the Attic tragedian to see if he 
could find the same trichotomy there, 
and he satisfied himself that Sophocles 
had a quite peculiar addiction to the 
number three, and regarded it as the 
symbol of perfection, even of perfection 
of blindness and folly. 


NO, CCCXXXIV. VOL. XLV. 


That Sophocles used tpitos with the 
idea of the completion of the lucky 
number is indisputable; we see it in 
such passages as O.T. 581, O.C. 8, etc. ; 
we see it also in Aeschylus in his use of 
tpitos with Swrnp (=the Finisher) in 
Eum.759. But it is difficult to believe 
that in all the triple alliterations, the 
triple repetitions of words and the 
triple groups of words that he uses, 
Sophocles had this idea of perfection 
consciously in mind. Mr. Thackeray 
assigns him a definite scale of values. 
Two is maledictory, sinister :—so a man 
would say qed, dev—and four, the 
double of two, is exaggerated male- 
diction : so woivipa ma0ca twabeiv répot. 
But three is perfect : so six is vehement 
expression of completion (cf. O.C. 1416), 
and nine, yet more vehement, is used by 
one who has completely lost his temper. 
It is difficult to imagine that Oedipus 
counted his t’s in tupAds Ta 7’ @Ta Tov 
Te vouv Ta T Oupar’ ef. However, he 
could have consoled himself by reflect- 
ing that if he had omitted one, he would 
still be quadruply maledictory. 

Mr. Thackeray has collected (and it 
is valuable to have the collection made) 


a great array of examples of triple 
M 
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alliteration, repetition and groups, but 
not all are very convincing: e.g. in El. 
1348 ov« olc@ btw (as he admits) is only 
alliterative to the eye. Again we are 
told to notice in El. 1376 that the 
invocation is most effective as coming 
from three persons, avtoivy «Ave | éuod 
te; but in O.C. 1289, where we have aq’ 
tpov followed by taivd’ dderdpaiv Kal 
matpos, we are told that Antigone and 
Ismene are treated as a unit; so we 
conveniently have a trio in either ex- 
ample, according as we take the dual. 
Sometimes Mr. Thackeray feels that he 
is defrauded of his triplet where he 
should expect it. Thus in O.C. 1548, 
where is the third god who should es- 
cort Oedipus? In one place he secures 
his triplet by emendation (O.C. 1417, 
where for cai pH oé y avrov Kal TOY 
he reads xal yx) oé xavTo Kal trod). 
In an incomplete appendix he compares 
Sophocles and Euripides in their atti- 
tude to numbers, the former having a 
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predilection for three, the latter for two: 
hence, according to him, the repetition 
of words that is ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes. But is Euripides at all averse 
to three? I picked up the Andromache 
at random, and found three triplets in 
the mporoyos, lines 92, 97-8, 112, not to 
mention triple alliterations, such as 
19-20 (0), 26 («), 51-2 (8). In fact, 
triple repetition is common in both of 
them, as it is in other authors. I re- 
member hearing a Baconian giving as 
an argument for his views the fact that 
Shakespeare, like Bacon, has a great 
number of triple phrases. 

One question Mr. Thackeray has left 
unanswered. What is the special sig- 
nificance of quintuple alliteration? It 
was a nasty dust-storm in Ant. 419, and 
Haemon was in a nasty temper in Ant. 
1232. Is that the force of the five 1’s? 


A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 





AN ITALIAN EDITION OF THE TRACHINIAE. 


Sofocle. Le donne di Trachis: traduzione, 


due saggi critict e un’ analist. By 
GENNARO PERROTTA. Pp. xi+197. 
Bari: Laterza e Figli, 1930. 15 lire. 


THE reader of this book is likely to 
be alternately attracted and irritated. 
Signor Perrotta wins attention by a 
bright and vivacious manner, by his 
great admiration for the author and 
the play, and by his independence of 
judgement; but he arouses opposition 
in his readers’ minds by his somewhat 
pontifical pronouncements on other 
critics’ ‘errors’ and by some rather 
strange views on the art of Sophocles. 
The book begins with two essays, one 
on Sophocles, the other on the Trachi- 
niae; he writes on both with enthusiasm. 
In the former he denounces the view of 
Sophocles that regards him as exhibiting 
a cold, classical perfection. But his 
own view that Sophocles in each play 
concentrated his forces on a single 
individual will hardly carry conviction. 
According to this editor the minor 
characters are there simply that the 
main character may speak: so ‘ Jocasta 
is not sceptical, nor anti-clerical; she 
counts for nothing, as the poet is not 





interested in her.’ Sotoo the difference 
between Haemon’s attitude in meeting 
his father on the stage and his father 
in the cave does not show that the 
young man is bridling his rash tongue 
for diplomatic reasons, but that Haemon 
is merely an empty shadow. Signor 
Perrotta is quite irritated with people 
who find touches of interest in 
Sophocles’ messengers. Even in the 
protagonist, on whom the poet is sup- 
posed to concentrate his skill, we must, 
he says, not look for perfect consistency ; 
it is useless to try to explain the second 
monologue of Ajax, and critics do ill to 
occupy themselves with it too much. 
In this case and in Antigone’s the poet 
has sacrificed unity of character to 
action. All this certainly leaves one 
with a very different Sophocles from 
the Sophocles of tradition and one’s 
own reading. In the second essay the 
most important point is Signor Per- 
rotta’s attempt to give a date to the 
Trachiniae later than 409, the date of the 
Philoctetes. He emphasizes the arrange- 
ment of the lyrical parts, which he 
regards as developed further than those 
in the Heracles of Euripides. This we 
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may admit, perhaps, but are we really 
to take seriously the argument that, 
because Sophocles won the prize with 
a play in which Philoctetes has two 
spasms of pain, he meant to make more 
certain of it by letting Heracles have 
four? Or that he was underlining 
former phrases when e.g. he makes 
Heracles cry 9 8 ad puapa Bpv«er, ped, 
whereas Philoctetes had only said 
Bpvxopat, réxvov? He accounts for the 
paucity of dvtiAaBai in so late a play 
by the comparative absence of dialogue 
in contrast with long speeches; he 
ignores the economy in the use of the 
third actor. But there is another 
argument, which he does not notice, 
that seems to tell strongly against his 
view. Can we believe that in 409 
Heracles came with all the majesty of 
a deus ex machina, and one or two years 
later died as a mortal? 

A translation follows in which the 


author aims at (and attains) clarity of 
diction rather than a distinctively poetic 
style. It is on the whole literal, but 
sometimes the Italian is hardly adequate 
to the force of the Greek word, e.g. 
685 roAvenAov (amato), 719 oparyjoetat 
(muore), 1060 adyAwocos (Asia). He is 
also somewhat squeamish about the 
acceptance of lines as genuine. Pear- 
son’s text brackets five, but though 
Signor Perrotta accepts two of these 
(684 and 696), he finds reasons for 
rejecting twelve others. Forty pages 
of analysis follow under twenty-two 
heads, where the various dramatic 
points are discussed. There are also 
two useful appendices, one on the 
oracles of the play and another on the 
myth of the capture of Oechalia. The 
book concludes with a short discussion 
of a few textual points. 
A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 





TIEPI AEPON. 


und die Sammlung der 
By Lup- 


Tlepi dépwv 
Hippokratischen Schriften. 
wiG EDELSTEIN. Pp. vii+188. 
(Problemata: Heft IV.) Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1931. 
Paper, M. 12. 

THE problem of Hippocrates and the 

Hippocratic corpus is a perennial one, 

and Herr Edelstein’s work, if it does 

not claim to have given a solution, may 
reasonably claim to have begun with 
the first things first, thereby seriously 
attempting to strike the path which 
ought to be followed. He begins with 
an examination of the structure of 
mT. aépwv vddtev torwv, and concludes 
that it is a conflation of two originally 
separate treatises, the first of which is 
simply prognostic. This leads to an 
inquiry into the purpose of ancient 
medical prognosis, and the social and 
psychological conditions which gave 
rise to it. The conclusion here is that 
prognosis was not in the first place an 
outcome of the desire for knowledge or 

even for mastery over disease, but of a 

desire to win the confidence of the 

patient and so to secure at the outset 
favourable conditions for the physician 
to work in. 


To ask who the author of 7. aépwv 
vddtwy ToOmwY was implies the previous 
question, who Hippocrates was. To 
deal with this, Herr Edelstein traces 
the growth of the Hippocrates-myth, 
the final version of which represents 
Hippocrates as the ‘ father of medicine,’ 
whereas the earlier evidence shows that 
he was an expert in only one branch of 
medicine—namely, dietetics—in which 
he made notable advances. A similar 
process of development and accretion 
can be traced in respect of the doctrines 
of Hippocrates and of his writings. 
Here, too, the testimony of later 
authors is at variance with that of 
Plato and Aristotle. It was the anti- 
quarian enthusiasm of later men which, 
looking for writings of the great 
Master, found ready to hand the 
several treatises which have come down 
to us, and gave them out as the works 
of Hippocrates. Herr Edelstein takes 
the extreme view that, judged by 
internal evidence, hardly any two of 
the treatises can be attributed to any 
one author. 

Some of these hypotheses are new, 
others are not; but they are all honest 
attempts to deal with problems at the 
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source. The book is pleasantly written 
and well printed, and should be useful 
not only to specialists but also to those 
who need an introduction to the Hippo- 
cratic corpus, a statement of some of 
the chief problems inherent in it, and a 
sensible outline of the method by which 
they can be solved. 

There ought to be by now some 
standardised system for referring to the 
Hippocratic treatises, more convenient 
and significant than references to pages 
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Herr Edelstein is 
compelled to refer to the pages of Corpus 
medicorum graecorum, Kiihlewein, and 


of various editions. 


Littré. When (very occasionally) he 
omits to give the title of the treatise, 
this system becomes even more ob- 
viously unsatisfactory. Perhaps some- 
thing could be done by determining 
sections in Littré’s chapters, and citing 
by title, chapter, and section. 
A. L. PEcK. 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 


MORE ZENON PAPYRI. 


Zenon Papyri in the University of Michi- 
gan Collection. ByCAMPBELLCOWAN 
Epcar. Pp. xiv+211; 6 plates. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1931. $ 3.50. 

THE Zenon papyri are probably the 
largest, as they are certainly among the 
richest in historical information and 
general interest, of all the archives of 
Greek papyri yet found in Egypt. The 
extensive collection at Florence has 
been fully published in _ successive 
volumes of the series of Papiri greci e 
latini issued by the Societa Italiana, 
and the majority of the still larger 
number at Cairo have been edited by 
Mr. Edgar in three big volumes of the 
Catalogue Général, though enough re- 
main to fill at least one further volume; 
but there are still many awaiting 
publication elsewhere. The present 
volume, printed by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press and provided with several 
excellent facsimiles and a good air- 
photograph of the site of Philadelphia, 
goes some way towards completing the 
work of making the archive accessible 
to students of the Hellenistic period. 
It contains the texts of 120 papyri, with 
commentary and, usually, translations, 
as well as an introduction of 60 pages 
dealing with Zenon himself, his em- 
ployer Apoilonius, and various questions 
raised by his archive. 

The Michigan authorities are to be 
congratulated on their decision to en- 
trust their Zenon papyri to Mr. Edgar, 
whose unrivalled knowledge of the 
collection and the period of Egyptian 
history to which it belongs makes him 
an ideal editor. It is hardly necessary 


to say that he has performed his task 
with his usual mastery. The papyri 
here published vary from small scraps 
to fine pieces in almost perfect preser- 
vation and from documents which con- 
tain nothing of importance to some 
which, while hardly ranking with the 
dozen or so most remarkable texts from 
this archive, are of exceptional interest ; 
but it is no disparagement of their 
quality to say that the most valuable 
feature of the volume is probably the 
introduction, in which Mr. Edgar, from 
his accumulated experience and in the 
light of the most recent material, sums 
up the main facts at present known 
about Apollonius and Zenon and their 
circle. This introduction is to be 
warmly commended to the notice not 
only of papyrologists but of all inter- 
ested in Hellenistic history and econo- 
mics. A few points call for special 
comment. Edgar remarks that soon 
after Zenon’s arrival at Philadelphia his 
predecessor Panakestor ‘seems to have 
been transferred to another station, 
probably to an estate of Apollonios in 
the Memphite nome.’ This can be 
confirmed and supplemented by the 
help of a recently acquired British 
Museum papyrus (Inv. No. 2854) in 
which Panakestor acknowledges the 
receipt mapa Llocedwviov tod éu Méuder 
tpareCitov Kata TO Tapa ’AmroAXwviov 
avpBorov &€x THs yuvopuevns ’AtroAX@vioV 
auvtagtews of his oywrov for the month 
of Daisios in the thirtieth year. The 
word avpPodor is clearly used in the 
not uncommon sense of a warrant for 
payment, and the document is no doubt 
a receipt for Panakestor’s salary. He 
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describes himself as 0 mpos tais amrocto- 
dais. What particular dwocrodai are 
meant is not clear; if we could suppose 
the word to refer to consignments of 
goods for export that would answer 
Edgar’s question (p. 8) whether Apollo- 
nius was an exporter; but this is too 
uncertain. The utmost we can say is 
that Panakestor was placed in charge 
of the consignments department in 
Apollonius’s Memphite estate. It 
would perhaps have been better on p. 38 
to specify more particularly the argu- 
ments against the supposition that 
Zenon was a government oicovoyuos; but 
Edgar is likely to be right in rejecting 
the idea. A propos of what he says 
about Zenon’s connexions with the 
cleruchs it is worth while to quote a 
passage in the unpublished account P. 
Lond. Inv. No. 2358, presumably ad- 
dressed to Zenon, xa[i mpos 70 (or 7a) | 
émvypapope| vor | or -va) Tots tt |peaBu- 
Tépals a na ol dv tovs K[Arpo lus 
yewpryeis; but Zenon may here be 
simply the representative of Apollonius. 

Of the individual documents the most 
important historically is No. 100, which, 
as it mentions Callicrates in connexion 
with the tpunpdpynywa in the twenty- 
eighth year, seems almost certainly to 


provide evidence that the nauarch 
Callicrates, whom Tarn and Beloch 
suppose to have ceased to be admiral 
after 266 B.c., was alive and presumably 
connected with the navy as late as 257. 
No. 31 shows Apollonius endowing the 
cults of Sarapis, Asclepius, and Zeus 
Labrayndaeus; and No. 84 is note- 
worthy in containing a plan which 
shows the course of the canal, witha 
house and two temples (the Hermaeum 
and the temple of Poremanres or Amen- 
emhat III.) on its bank. Among 
points of special interest for the classical 
scholar as distinguished from the 
papyrological specialist may be men- 
tioned the curiously vulgar spelling of 
Nos. 87 (I. 9 furnishes an early example 
of zrepi for vrép) and 2g (in 1. 9 the fac- 
simile suggests that the true reading 
may be ¢uec=eivi rather than cpev, 
though the adjective is in the plural) ; 
the literary tone of No. 77, the writer 
of which, hardly by accident, introduces 
into it an iambic line; and the Ionicism 
elrev in No. 104. In No. 27, 3 can 
Tvvat-]xorroXitns be read (cf. P. Lond. 
Inv. No. 2093, 44-5, é« tod [vvatxo- 
jWoXiTouv) ? 


H. I. Bex. 


British Museum. 





TOWARDS NEOPLATONISM. 


Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus. 
(Problemata, Heft 1.) By WILLY 
THEILER. Pp. x+166. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1930. Paper, M. 10. 

Mr. THEILER practises the kind of 

philological necromancy known as 

Quellenforschung with the confidence of 

an adept. It is, however, to be feared 

that the large majority of his readers 
will be laymen, unequipped with the 

Gefiihl (p. 148,) necessary to discern 

the parallelism between, for example, 

the passages from Paul and Porphyry 
on p. 148 or those from Plotinus and 
the Sent. Pyth. on pp. 100-1, and the 

Posidonian ring in the opening chapters 

of Augustine’s Confessions (pp. 128-31) 

or in Plot. IV. 7. 15 (p. 109). Such 

readers will be merely annoyed when 

Mr. Theiler, having well illustrated a 

sentence in Proclus by a citation from 

Xenophon, proceeds thus: ‘dass ihn 


Posidonios vermittelt, ist nicht ausge- 
schlossen’ (pp. 78-9); they will be 
annoyed again (if they are not amused) 
by the frivolity displayed on p. 86. 
But their annoyance should not blind 
them to the very considerable learning 
with which the author elucidates several 
important thought-complexes prevalent 
in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Neoplatonist movement. 

The book falls into three parts, the 
first of which purports to show that the 
brand of Platonism found in the hand- 
books of Albinus (Alcinous) and Apu- 
leius represents a school-tradition going 
back to Antiochus. Its chief character- 
istics—a logic juxtaposing the doctrine 
of the Categories with that of the 
Sophist, a theory of causation making 
the Platonic idea a fifth cause beside 
Aristotle’s four, an identification of the 
‘ideas’ with the thoughts of God—can 
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all be paralleled in writers of the first 
century B.c., and the reconciliation of 
Platonism with Aristotelianism to which 
they point accords well with the pro- 
fessions of Antiochus, though hardly, 
perhaps, with what we know of his 
results. However, the battle of the 
categories was already being waged in 
the reign of Augustus by Eudorus of 
Alexandria (K. Praechter in Hermes 57, 
510 f.); the ‘idea,’ or rather the logos, 
appears as the instrumental cause in 
Philo of Alexandria; and the ‘ideas’ 
are identified with Minerva, or the mind 
of God, in Antiochus’ disciple Varro 
(as Mr. Theiler shows [p. 19] by an 
ingenious explanation of a passage of 
Augustine; Cic. Or. 8 ff., adduced on 
p. 17, is beside the point). There is 
certainly a considerable presumption in 
favour of Antiochus as the consolidator 
of this body of ideas. 

The second essay shows how the 
dynamic pantheism of later Stoicism 
(Posidonius) was used by Plotinus in 
forming his conception of the Intelligible 
World. The third essay traces its appli- 
cations to ethics—o dduav daceBei 
(especially marked in M. Aurelius), and 
to politics (Plut. Av. 24. 6 and other 
passages cited on p. 119): these appli- 
cations were obviously uncongenial to 
Neoplatonism, though the doctrine of 
the helplessness of the individual, apart 
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from the whole, may have coloured 
Plotinus’ account of the fallen soul 
(cf. Plot. IV. 8. 4 with M. Aur. 2. 16). 
The essay concludes with a discussion, 
& propos of the Plotinian ascent to the 
One, of Briicke zum Géttlichen in (alleged) 
Posidonian theory: Cic. de div. I. 
109-16 is vindicated for Posidonius 
against Mr. K. Reinhardt himself, in 
order that a Posidonian strain may be 
found in the Plotinian é«oracis; un- 
fortunately, as Mr. Theiler remarks 
(p. 139), €vOovctacyds is not mentioned ; 
we may add that the Oeia xowwvia is 
not distinctively Posidonian (see Pease’s 
ed., Vol. I., pp. 297-8, note on haustos 
animos), and for the mapacxevy refer 
to Plat. Phaed. 67c. 

An appendix contains some fifty con- 
jectural emendations of Plotinus. Space 
precludes a full examination, but, if the 
half-dozen devoted to VI. 1-3 may be 
taken as typical, I should regard 
VI. 2. 3, 2. 20 and 3. 17 as probably 
right, 3. 4 as very doubtful, 2. 5 as 
certainly wrong: about the passage in 
1. 16 I am by no means certain, but I 
do not see how Mr. Theiler's suggestion 
helps. 

The book is well printed, and the 
misprints on pp. 6, 11, 58, 143, 152 are 
unimportant: on p. 26 Diog. Laert. 
‘I. 22’ should be I. 21. 

B. S. PAGE. 


ORATORUM ROMANORUM FRAGMENTA. 


Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta. By 
H. Matccovati. Turin: Paravia, 
1930. 3 vols. Pp. 1i+249; 219; 
214. 54 L. for the three vols. 

THESE volumes are numbers 56, 57 and 

58 of the Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum 

Paravianum. The accomplished lady 

who prepared them has done her work 

thoroughly. Hitherto the second edi- 
tion (1842) of H. Meyer’s Oratorum 

Romanorum Fragmenta and Cortes’ 

inferior Orat. Rom. Reliquiae (1892) 

were the only collections available for 

reference. Now we have something 

more full and reliable. And yet as a 


work of reference it suffers from the 
handicap of an Index which is not 
alphabetical—that is, practically, an 
Index which is no Index. 


It should be 





pointed out also that there is a lack 
of businesslike management visible 
throughout the work. In reality the 
number of fragments of the orators is 
small; yet in the second half of each 
volume, which is entitled Fragmenta, 
by far the greater space is taken up with 
testimonia—the evidence for the orators 
and their speeches. Thus a person who 
wished to put his hands on the actual 
remains would not be able to do so at 
once. Again, there is endless repetition 
of the testimonia. The same passage 
from ¢.g- Cicero’s Brutus appears in full 
on page after page, just because it 
contains a number of names brought by 
Cicero under the same heading. I 
might also find fault with the awkward 
system of numeration adopted—but 
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enough of fault-finding. The period 
covered is that from the earliest known 
beginnings to Messalla, the end of the 
Republic being regarded as the end of 
true oratory. In each volume a good 
half is devoted to Prolegomena—t.c., a 
detailed summary (written in excellent 
Latin) of all that is known about the 
orators, their careers and their eloquence. 
The authority for every statement is 
carefully noted. The Prolegomena alone 
would make up an interesting book. 
Very little excepting the fragments 
themselves is omitted, and the testimonia 
are woven skilfully into a continuous 
narrative. It is a pity that these 
testimonia must figure again so largely 
in the second half. Or rather, ina work 
of this kind we must have the testimonia 
in full and unparaphrased. The Pro- 
legomena we owe, in part at least, to the 
fact that the authoress, as she admits, 
has made a pleasure of her task and is 
not content with offering only a dry 
catalogue of passages for the specialist. 
This catalogue, however, is given as 
well, and given complete. The Frag- 
menta themselves are presented in the 


most approved versions, but a detailed 
apparatus criticus is added, upon which 
an independent judgment can be based. 
The three volumes are indispensable for 
the student of the history of Roman 
oratory. 

The following corrections of typo- 
graphical or other slips have to be 
made: Vol. I., Preface, viii (really ii), 
]. 15 read quo for qua; p. 6, 1. 14, ortho- 
graphiam for orto-; p. 247, |. 15, senatuts 
for -tus. Vol. II., p. 147, l. 13, Maximus 
for -mum; p. 174, 1. 2, amimosque for 
-oque; p. 177, 1. 16, essent for -et. Vol. 
III., p. 39, 1. 2, filtis for -i7. Vol. L., 
p. 6, l. 1, servata for -tam, 1. 2, edita for 
-tam; p. 22, quae lex for quam legem; 
p- 117, l. 7. condemnantem for -nans. 
Vol. II., p. 8, 1. 17 (correction un- 
certain); p. g, 1. 3, invectumque for 
-tusque; p. 23, 1. 18, trritus for irrite. 
In the footnotes in Vol. II., p. 135 
(item 36), 142 (item 52), 143 (item 57), 
172 (item 24), 195 (item 12), 209 (item 
6), the point of the grammarians’ cita- 
tions should have been included. 

J. D. Cratc 

University of Sheffield. 





HOUSMAN’S 


M. Mamnilit Astronomicon liber quintus. 
Recensuit et enarrauit A. E. Hous- 
MAN. Accedunt addenda libris I, II, 
III, IV. Pp. xlvi+1gg. London: 
The Richards Press, 1930. Boards, 
7s. 6d. net. 

In welcoming this volume, of at least 

the same quality as its predecessors, the 

Classical Review would first congratulate 

its author on the completion of his long, 

painstaking and fruitful task, the most 
considerable achievement in classical 
scholarship in the first decades of the 
twentieth century. It comprises intro- 
duction with astronomical preface, text 
and commentary, a list of capitula, 
addenda to the editions of I-IV, an 
appendix on the orthography of GLM, 
and an index for the five volumes. The 
introductions to II, III, IV consisted 
exclusively of astronomical matter; in 

V, taking a retrospective survey of the 

period since 1903, he returns to the 

wider range of I. The introduction 
falls into three main sections. (i) After 


MANILIUS V. 


a piquant bibliographical note, which 
with autobiographical items in the 
commentary on ll. 168-71 and notably 
295 will interest ‘starers,’! he reviews 
(pp. v-xxiii) the MSS., making one or 
two important modifications or develop- 
ments of the views expressed in I. (ii) 
From the MSS. he turns (pp. xxiii-xxxii) 
to ‘the efflorescence of editions which 
has enriched the opening of the 2oth 
century.’ Breiter, Garrod, and van 
Wageningen are in turn weighed in 
the balance. The German’s edition is 
‘a severe disappointment’; the Oxford 
editor receives some praise with much 
blame; the Dutchman’s production, re- 
viewed in six devastating pages mainly 
in small type, resembles most a ‘ mag- 
pie’s nest.’ (iii) Of his own work he 
treats in pp. xxxii-xxxvii—its textual 
numeration, the embedding of its 





1 Cf. Garrod, The Profession of Poetry and 
Other Lectures (one being an infelicitous study 
of H.’s poetry), p. 224. 
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apparatus in the commentary and the 
close interweaving of the two, its prin- 
ciples as regards the recording of read- 
ings and emendations. There follow 
some sparkling and challenging para- 
graphs on the ‘violence and palaeo- 
graphical improbability’ imputed to 
many of his own restorations, the merits 
essential to a correction (‘closeness to 
the MSS. is not one of them’), the 
qualifications of a judge of emendations 
and of an emendator, and the qualifica- 
tions in both capacities of Professor 
Housman. 

In determining his text he has ad- 
hered to the principles affirmed on I, 
p. xxiii. Neither family has superiority 
of value or can anywhere be dispensed 
with: ‘not a page can be set right with- 
out alternately preferring the one to the 
other.’ In the following places where 
they offer a clear-cut choice of possible 
alternatives, he prefers M at 34, 71, 89, 
230 (at 239 M’s ue is clearly right), 630 
(a doubtful case); GL at g1, 260, 338. 
At some two-dozen places where the 
families agree but their reading has not 
met with approval, he shows noticeable 
conservatism, thus retaining ll. 5-7, qua 
24, |. 167 in its place, fingent ortus 344, 
quam 402, semper (hyperbaton) 598, 
mensis 688. Similarly on several occa- 
sions where one or more of the MSS. 
give a possible reading. He admits 
close on fifty of Scaliger’s changes, 
including fida alimenta 133 and artare 
660, and a slightly larger number of 
Bentley’s, though not Medos 265, where 
without offering a parallel he keeps 
medios. Most of these hundred-odd 
changes are clearly necessary and right ; 
he mentions or discusses Scaliger’s 
opinion at thirty other places and 
Bentley's at sixty. He introduces fifty 
changes of his own and suggests a 
further nineteen. 

Among the excellent readings taken 
from the inferior MSS. are the follow- 
ing, not even mentioned (with one 
exception, wrongly attributed) by van 
Wageningen: 23 mecans (Ven.), 279 
utris (R, and possibly GLM), 423 tractus 
(Cus.), 549 at (Flor. and Bodl.), 649 
media urbe (Bodl.), 669 corpore (Voss. i). 
At 372 he reads damnare, a v. 1. in G. 
May not G’s uultus at 563, preferred to 
L”s uultum (uultu LM), be due to the -s 
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at the end of the six adjacent lines? 
Modern emendations accepted include 
Thomas’s trepidae 135, cui 626, cut nulla 
fides 646. He adopts a dozen sugges- 
tions of Jacob’s, discussing or mention- 
ing nine others, among which are not 
included in undas 564 or facularum 662. 
‘My praise of Jacob’s emendations, 
which annoyed Ellis, was thoroughly 
deserved, and I have a good reason of 
my own for respecting them. When I 
first sat down to read Manilius through, 
I provided myself with the Delphin 
edition, Thomas’s collation of G, and 
Ellis’s so-called collation of M; and 
thus equipped I found out for myself 
more than half of those emendations of 
Scaliger which Fayus did not record, 
about one-third of Bentley’s, and almost 
all of Breiter’s and Ellis’s and their 
fellows’; but of Jacob’s hardly one or 
two.’ As for Ellis himself, he accepts 
at 463 the inspired nwbe: ‘hic enim 
Ellisium largius solito ineptiarum copia 
exuberantem miseratus deus semel* ei 
emendationem subiecit quam a sagaci 
critico inuentam credideris.’ He reads 
also his saewos 301 and wisa 555, where 
Postgate’s suggestion that the first ipsa 
may come from 554 perhaps deserved 
mention; and without reading them 
approves his ac at 286, and as alterna- 
tives to suggestions of his own his 
tenentem at 45 and gigni at 106 (pautdae 
at 135 is given by two years’ priority to 
Cartault, cf.on 628). He favours with- 
out reading Garrod’s correction of 217, 
adopts Postgate’s derit 493 and thinks 
his transposition of that line to follow 
494 perhaps right, in which case pre- 
sumably there is no longer doubt about 
the rightness of discernet.? 

He makes several changes from the 
proposals set out in J. Phil. XXVII or 
the previous volumes. He now retains 
MS. readings at 207, 210, 231, 356, 478, 
564, and MS. order at 460, 529, 594; 
he returns to corrections by Scaliger at 
183 and by Bentley at 34-5, 87 (‘antiqua 
lectio, non manus poetae’), 465, 655 
(with noua for sua). He substitutes new 
corrections of his own for his old ones 
at 36, 106, 301, 460, 461, 479, 530, 593, 

1 Cf. p. 134 (I 895): ‘Wageningeno. . . semel 
accidit ut probabilem coniecturam faceret.’ 

2 For discernet van W. vouches (wrongly, I 
suppose) M as well as G. 
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686. He now keeps 276-8 but inserts 
the equivalent of a line between gentibus 
and orbit. On the other hand, where he 
formerly accepted tradition or at least 
suggested no change, he now introduces 
original emendations at 300, 311, 404, 
425, 512, 576, 716, 717, 727, 741. He 
inserts a line after 423 in preference to 
adopting Jacob’s explausa, and following 
the same scholar the equivalent of a line 
between similesque and in mutua in 263. 

Not all his emendations will meet with 
acceptance. In 107 he reads abruptum- 
que part: in addition to other possible 
objections there seems to be no parallel 
before Tertullian for this use of abruptus 
of a person; aussus 10 begs more than 
one question; altum 44 and illa 576 
seem otiose; as regards aliwm Phasin in 
44-5, is that not sufficiently explained 
by Tiphyn superare (sail further than 
Tiphys) in 45 ? wincunt, no improvement 
on utctum, leaves 114, which Bentley in 
this case perhaps rightly expelled, still 
fatuous. Might not pugna 615 with 
desponsam be instrumental, not tem- 
poral, and kept? At 450-1 he reads 
facit ora seuerae frontis is ac .. .; thisis 
clever, but no parallel is adduced for 
ora frontis, and the cacophony of frontts 
ts ac cannot, in view of the pause at is, 
be justified, as he seeks to do, by quis- 
quis is est. The asyndeton, not uncom- 
mon in Manilius, does not cause serious 
difficulty. May not sewerae be due to 
105? ‘If I had to name three of my 
own conjectures,’ he writes, ‘which I 
judge to be quite certain, I should be 
inclined to choose’ (I 423, IV 800) and 
‘V 461 uix una trium’ memorare sepul- 
chra . . . iuuabit (tragic poets dealing 
with Thyestes’ banquet). The MSS. 
have atri (M aurt) luxum; his correction 
=lixun atri um. But wix (‘quia non 
toti comesi sunt’) borders on the gro- 
tesque, and the order is unnatural. 
For other instances of this favoured 
method of correction cf. 46 and 689. 
The majority of his proposals, however, 
are attractive, and several appear con- 
vincing (cf. 110, 241-2, 245, 3II, 479, 
630, 640, 660, 716, 717, 724, 727); 
furtiua biremis in 425 and umbra in 512 
should be true if they are not, and so 
puppi at 36, though puppis (surely the 
whole Argo) at 38 may be felt to be a 
difficulty. At 542 he suggests doubt- 


fully fluitauit naufraga; in this context, 
must not naufraga be literal, and may 
not the phrase be a forced elaboration 
of the idea ‘land=sea’? Generally 
speaking the emendations, despite the 
flourish in the preface quoted above, 
stick closely to the ‘ ductus litterarum,’ 
more closely than some of his correc- 
tions: admirably ingenious, they show 
judgment rather than boldness. With 
the rarest exceptions even those that 
seem less likely to win approval compel 
respect. 

So with his transpositions. Of the 
legitimacy of this method of correction 
Jacob’s transposition of 514 is a proof, 
if proof is needed. Housman transfers 
30-1, certainly wrongly placed in their 
present position, to follow III 155. 
The transpositions of 260 to follow 256, 
454 to follow 457, and 531-2 to follow 
398, commend themselves forcibly. 
With a change of reading he places 
444 before 443 and suggests that 445 
should precede 444: these transposi- 
tions make the text easier but do not 
seem absolutely necessary, and the 
change in 444 tells further against 
them. He does not mention Klein- 
giinther’s suggestion for 515, but as he 
disapproves of Kramer’s he no doubt 
disapproves also of the other’s. His 
most brilliant contribution in this field 
is at the difficult passage 480 f. 

He has new punctuations in 185, 
450 with emendation, 598, 630 with 
emendation, and convincingly 713-5; 
he returns as against recent editors to 
the old pointing at 6 and 546. The 
punctuation shows immense superiority 
over van Wageningen’s: a possible 
exception is in 670. 

The readings of the MSS. are, where 
doubtful, given with minuteness and 
presumably with characteristic ac- 
curacy. There are continual, striking, 
and serious discrepancies with van 
Wageningen’s reports:? thus 385, 
where he reads totamque, van W. -ue, 
neither with comment, and 505, where 
he gives (a)equorei to L, -eae to L’, van 
W. vice versa. (On I xxiii, 1. 34, he had 
attributed -cae to a, giving no MS. 
authority for -ei: he now corrects this 
on p. 106.) It is interesting to find his 


1 Cf C.Q. XV 175-6. 
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mistrust (C.Q. I 296) of the attribution 
of fronte to M at 239 justified : ‘ Breitero 
et Wageningeno placuit, dignum dig- 
nis.’ Similarly at 10 and at I 561 M 
has aetherios, not -eos: in GLM aethereus 
is found only at I 774 (p. 163). He 
would apparently (p. 115) retain -ius at 
this place, but should not aethereus have 
been included on p. 117 and an oppor- 
tunity taken either in the commentary 
or on p. 163 to bring up to date the 
remarks in C.Q. I 298? He agrees 
tacitly with C. E. Stuart’s correction 
(C.Q. III 310) of Loewe at 576, but at 
70 credits M with awitis: Stuart 7b. says 
‘acutis, certainly; but so written as to 
suggest auitis.’ 

Included in the commentary are a 
dozen and a half corrections, some 
already published, of other authors. 
The notes, critical and explanatory, 
will be found everywhere compact, 
suggestive and helpful, with inter- 
mittent flashes of humour and spurts or 
sustained jets of raillery at the expense 
of scholars and the poet. In a handful 
of places they contain somewhat un- 
necessary matter, cf. under pumicibus 
150, and here and there comparatively 
elementary matter: pedibus 79, wenents 
393 possibly required elucidation, but 
was comment necessary on raros Quirites 
123, adstrinxere 551, tamen 553, tua 
spectacula 561, redeuntem 568, ponto 
caeloque 657, 1am 737, or on the identity 
of the sybotes 126? On the other hand, 
some may want an explanation or 
fuller explanation of etiam (an un- 
convincing emendation) 8, excluditur 
128, anni 269, ll. 310, 341-3, 387, 
factum 521, suffusa (forma) 711, tusta 
(an emendation) 741, and at 402 
enlightenment on the remark ‘muta- 
tio... (non) elisionis raritate com- 
mendatur.’ The illustrative passages 
are selected with conspicuous dis- 
crimination; a few others have been 
disdained apparently because used by 
van Wageningen. There are several 
masterly notes on the causes of MS. 
corruption. The treatment of the 
fourth foot, consisting of a spondaic 
word}, is discussed at 634 (cf. 383, and 





1 Have the Virgilian figures been noticed? 
Eccl. 1'7 per cent., Georg. 2°3 per cent., Aen. 
.33, 31 37, TL 0s, IV ¢3, V 31, VI 32, VII 
3°4, VIII 4, IX 41, X 4°6, XII 4 per cent. 
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p. 120 on I 102) excellently, but not 
of course exhaustively, in a note begin- 
ning ‘huc huc cito conuenite quotquot 
ubique estis Cortii Marxiique. .. .’ 
Among the illuminating remarks on 
subject matter special attention may be 
called to those at 166 f. (ball-play), 
238-42 (vine-culture), 337-8 (astrono- 
mical : compare the Silua Man. handling 
of the lines and C.X. XI, pp. 312-3, 
and Postgate’s pessimism C.R. XII, 
Pp. 294), 345 (temple servants), 409-15 
(Fides, though the précis of the type 
created is omitted), 533 f. (metallurgy). 
Several new explanations appear 
certain: one of the most brilliant 1s of 
the difficult e¢ in 183. He follows 
Scaliger’s interpretation of pelagus teget 
in pelagus Xerxes facietque tegetque 49, 
sc. ‘classibus’: did the phrase stand by 
itself, no doubt, but with pelagus faciet 
of the Athos cut, the natural corre- 
spondence is the Hellespont bridge. 
Difficulties of interpretation, though 
fewer and less serious than those of 
text, remain (thus at 484 and 536); no 
one knows this better than the editor. 
But consult at any two or three such 
places the modern editors and then 
Housman, and the great superiority of 
this edition in commentary as well as 
text is apparent. 

In the text of I-IV several of the 
changes which he would now make are 
‘conservative.’ Thus he abandons his 
conjectures at I 25 and 779 and 
Regiomontanus’s at III 482 for the 
MS. readings, and his transposition at 
II 831. He is inclined to keep erit at 
I 336, and has qualms about deleting 
I 261 and adopting Ellis’s correction in 
I 723. He returns to GL as against 
URH at I 13. On the other hand, 
where he formerly read MS. lections he 
proposes changes at I 423 (already 
published), 797 (where he noted that 
the MSS. made no sense), 812 (already 
published), II 240, III 631, and approves 


The Zclogues are influenced by Theocritean 
technique. Aem. III is early. For I Lucretius 
has a percentage of 10°6, for 62 and 64 Catullus 
of 3°6. Virgil’s successors generally appear to 
be more timid. In their respective first books 
Ovid Met. has 3'1, Val. Flacc. 2°6, Stat. 7hed. 
2°1, Sil. It. 2°5 per cent. Lucan has I 3'9, 
II 2°3, VIII 5°2 percent. The Manilius figures 
are I 4°1, II 5°4, III 5, IV 4°3, V 4°8 per cent. 
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also the suggestions of Gronovius at 
I 519 and of van Wageningen at I 895. 
He puts forward also fresh corrections 
for his former ones at I 355, II 3, 430, 
(912), IV 610, 637. At I 680 he prefers 
Garrod’s correction to his own and 
thinks it right. The suggestion dant 
II 544 hardly deserved inclusion. He 
now places I 805-8 not with Scaliger 
after 812, but after 538: between 846-7, 
however, he thinks that a verse may 
have fallen out, thus making the trans- 
position of 849 unnecessary, as at II 
between 4 and 5, making it possible to 
retain instantem bello. Other noteworthy 
points will be found at I 414, 441, 619. 
In interpretation the most important 
change is at IV 96, where he is now 
inclined to take merentis as masculine. 

To the austere critical appendix for 
I he adds a large number of corrections 
and additions, the principal corrections 
being in the collators’ reports of GLM 
and the additions being chiefly from L, 
the Venetus, MSS. of the renascence 
and for I 1-82 the apographs of M. 
For the other three books the reports 
on L and M being his own, the correc- 
tions are few and insignificant and are 
included in the commentary addenda ; 
but for II he adds in a special paragraph 
lections from the Venetus, not known 
to him in 1912, and the later MSS. 
collated by Bentley. 

Of the ‘patient drudgery’ taken to 
trace corrections to their sources 
illustrations could be given from all 
sections of the book. Ina not incon- 
siderable number of places the Ven. 
and later MSS. have already the correc- 
tions made by editors: thus those 
accredited in I to Scaliger are fore- 
stalled in the Bodl. at 143, 341, 439, in 
the Bodl. corr. at 324, in the Ven. at 
361 and 718, in U at 455. A different 
authorship from that given in the 
earlier volumes is not seldom assigned 
for emendations, and both in Manilius 
(thus for two good ones at V 195 and 
418) and elsewhere he himself relin- 
quishes uncomplainingly and for the 
most part tacitly claims to several 
corrections in which he has found 
himself anticipated. Where however 
readings discovered by conjecture have 
afterwards been confirmed by the 
authority of MSS., ‘I record the 


occurrence, as instructive, instead of 
concealing it, as deplorable.’ 

The orthographical appendix for 
GLM gives ‘their legitimate variations 
and such of their errors as are not 
merely barbarous.’ In reading it, an 
eye should be kept on the paragraph 
on p. 115 which gives the three dozen 
or so changes mainly in assimilation 
and 3rd decl. acc. plur. that he would 
now make in his spellings in I. These 
orthographical variants are not, unless 
for special reason, shown in the app. 
cr. addenda. I do not know why he 
spells sepulchris I 883 and sepulcrum 
I 895, seeing that GLM give -ch- at 
both places. He would now read 
similis (nom. plur.) at I 804 as he reads 
loquentis V 222, but thinks seqguacis V 
143 a mistake and reads -es (contrast 
I 601): in defiance of GLM he has 
Catones (acc.) at V 106. Noticeable 
spellings in V are: I0 aussus (an 
emendation: aus- at 497, 652); 270 
decimam GLM, but decuma 57 (MSS. 
corrupt) and 365 (-w- L, -<- GM); 611 
tum quoque (libri tunc: there is a note 
worth consulting at III 315); 626 secure 
(abl.); 633 Ecus, but Equus 24; 732 
delabsa. Whether the poet spelt so is 
of course another story. 

The index, now in a single column, 
for all five volumes incorporates with a 
few deletions, a larger number of 
additions and many improvements in 
order and precision, the indices of I-IV. 
Specially noteworthy among the new 
items are those on the hexameter 
(caesura, clausula, etc.), and the 
references to, mainly corrections of, 
the Thesaurus (he omits under the last 
heading V 552 and pp. 120-1). Asa 
textual question Val. Fl. II 448 at V 
282 should have been included, ¢f. 
the Firmicus reference at 648-655 (the 
index at the latter passage is not 
absolutely precise). In reference and 
range the index could have been ex- 
panded with advantage. 

The spine carries the old inadequate 
label. The printing has been done with 
meticulous care: but p. xli érepa; on 
p. 105, 1. 4, before m librato, and on 
p- 167, 1. 3, before 301, insert 173 and 
III respectively. Should not the first a 
in magna 615 be in italics? At 630, 
noxta being given by LM, should not wé 
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be in italics and the note altered? nullo 
for -i, Luc. IX 169 (p. 107), is perhaps a 
lapsus memoriae, of which there are other 
examples. Thus at 404 he attributes 
conchae to Tib. IV 2. 20 (for 19); on 
267 he misquotes 146, and at 87 twice 
misquotes the very line on which he 
comments. So too perhaps at 124 
semper for saepe in Firm. VIII 6. 6, at 
133 the omission of signum in Firm. 
VIII 6. 7, at 44 Tépyata for reipata 
in Ap. Rhod. II 1261; on p. 155 (18) 
yewvouev@ for yeyv- in Jl. XX 128. But 
these are possibly emendations, for he 
repeatedly cites without comment pas- 
sages as emended by others or himself: 
thus at 211, III 631 pacatas, which is 
far from certain (see his own note now 
on p. 153). On p. 108 noxarum, Mart. 
X. 56. 6, however probable, should 
have been noted as an emendation, cf. 
the reference at 479 to IV 448. Con- 
trariwise on p. 151 (236) he gives II 877 
with the altwm of the libri, though he 
reads in his text and still approves on 
p- 145 Bentley’s aluum. He leaves, 23, 
the surely impossible witam in Varro’s 
Andromeda non debut patri suo in os 
spuere uitam? One or two further 
details may be noted. On 242 should 
not hoc genus uineae conseret be rather 
hoc modo uineas c.? On 537, Il 232 
should have been quoted. The decision, 
p- 130 (557), in favour of neu at IV 502 
might have been repeated on p. 157. 
concita 223 is attributed on p. 30 to 
Bodl.,on p. xvito Flor. L®s admirable 
rorantis 487 is given also, according to 
I, p. ix f, n., by Cus. and Voss. I. On 
p- 106, 1. 25, after ‘ equoreae G ’ insert L?. 
In the app. crit. for I (pp. 115-8) some 
items which are neither corrections nor 
additions might have been omitted. 
Should not G’s tunc at I 438 have been 
recorded on p. 116, and the similis of 
LM at I 804 on p. 118, and also p. 133? 
For as he has here kept apparatus dis- 
tinct from commentary, it would have 
been convenient to refer in the latter to 
the more important variations, as at 
422, 540, 544,571, 694, and Gronovius’ 
correction at 519. The reference has 
been omitted after Steph. Byz. on p. 160 
(804). On p. 164 (connexus) L should 
be in brackets, cf. contextis above, or, 
perhaps betier, the L with contextis left 
unbracketed. There are omissions in 


the orthographical appendix: thus, 
Pp. 174, imperare at V 525 is given by G 
(imp- on p. vi is presumably intentional), 
inperium at IV 774 and inpler- at IV 858 
by L. .On p. 172 et nata IV 27 is given 
to LM;; in the edition it is given to G. 
Without checking by any means all the 
references, I have noted sixty mistakes 
under this heading where the editor has 
ere now shown something of human 
fallibility. 

Such points are motes and flecks. I 
come now with great reluctance to 
another matter. Mr. Housman has 
been often taken to task for the tone of 
his animadversions on others. In this 
book, too, horror and scorn and indig- 
nation express themselves without re- 
serve. Poor Professor Robinson Ellis ! 
Unhappy Mr. van Wageningen!! Yet 
the world will understand or forgive 
what he says of others more readily 
than what he says of himself. This 
self-praise, which is in the sharpest con- 
trast with the reticence of his manful 
poetry, would in any other profession 
be inconceivable, and in any other man 
laughable. The present writer (very 
conscious of his unfitness to undertake 
this review) honours Mr. Housman on 
this side idolatry as much as any, but 
he believes that remarks like those on 
pp. xxxv-vi and elsewhere do not for- 
ward the study of Manilius, and would 
infinitely better for Mr. Housman’s 
fame among later generations have been 
suppressed. 

The first volume was appraised in 
C.R. XVIII as the most substantial 
English contribution to the criticism 
and elucidation of Manilius since the 
time of Bentley. The complete edition 
has solid claims to take its place by the 
side of Scaliger’s and Bentley’s as 
epoch-making. ‘The reader,’ he says 
himself, ‘whose good opinion I desire 
and have done my best to secure, is the 
next Bentley or Scaliger who may 
chance to occupy himself with Mani- 
lius.’ For this successor he has left 
numerous and formidable difficulties— 
in the fifth book alone, for example, 
some twenty major cruces of reading ; 
but the place of honour which he 


1 His claims at 140 and 496 escape scot-free, 
and he gets off lightly at 724. 
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formerly assigned to Pingré’s text as 
the best, and by far the best exist- 
ing, is now occupied and likely to be 
long occupied by his own. The dis- 
covery of M gave him of course advan- 
tages over his great predecessors.! As 
regards interpretation, he wrote in 1903 
of Scaliger’s edition that it was ‘the 
one commentary without forerunner and 





1 Cf. p. xvii: ‘It is to be remembered, not 
in derogation of their merits, that Scaliger, as 
the first editor to use G, and Bentley, as the 
first to use V, found virgin soil. Breiter and 
Ellis found virgin soil again when M was dis- 
covered, but bequeathed it not much impover- 
ished to me.’ 


without successor ; to-day, after the pas- 
sage of three hundred years, the only 
avenue to a study of the poem.’ No 
critic can henceforth repeat that verdict. 
Mr. Housman has, we trust, at least 
some years of activity before him. ‘* Illi 
quidem non est quiescendi et otiandi 
animus.’ Is it too much to hope that 
he may consider putting students of 
Latin under yet a further obligation ? 
Were a choice possible, many, I imagine, 
would vote for an edition of Horace, 
or, if not all Horace, make a special 
appeal on special grounds for an edition 
of the Odes. H. STEWART. 
University College, Nottingham. 





PROVINCIA CAPPADOCIA. 


Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial 
Province. By W. E. GwarkIN, JR. 
Pp. 66. (The University of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. V., No. 4, October 1, 
1930.) Columbia: University of 
Missouri. 

Tuis is an exhaustive study of Cappa- 

docia as a procuratorial province, which 

conveniently marshals the literary, 
epigraphic, and numismatic evidence. 

Most of this evidence is old, and con- 

sequently the subject affords less scope 

for the extension of knowledge than for 
the development of new theories; and 
several of the theories are open to 
criticism. The first chapter puts 
forward the view that the charge of 
revolutionary conduct brought against 
the last king Archelaos related to 
activities on his part in support of 
Tigranes (probably his grandson), who 
had been ousted from the Armenian 
throne and was no doubt endeavouring 
to recover it, but was no _ longer 
regarded with favour at Rome. This 
is a quite plausible view, but as some 
of the facts of the situation are infer- 
ential, we cannot get beyond a guess. 
The next chapter is the best part of 
the study: it puts together, with full 
references, what can be gathered about 
the political organisation of the country 
and its sources of wealth. We cannot, 
however, agree with the author when 
he disputes Strabo’s definite statement 
that there were only two modes in 
Cappadocia in his time, and adds two 





more—Archelais and Comana. The 
former was apparently a re-foundation 
of Garsaoura by Archelaos, but Strabo 
mentions ‘only the old name, and 
although his designation of the place 
as ToAiyviov might indicate that it was 
a small zrods, his description of it as a 
Kwpotrodkis and as a gpovptov leaves 
little room for doubt that he did not 
regard it as a city of the Graeco-Roman 
type. Comana is, indeed, called a 
mods by Strabo, but his description of 
the place shows that (as in the case of 
its Pontic namesake and of Pessinus) 
he is not using the word in its full and . 
proper Greek sense. That the town 
had ‘a definite city organisation in the 
time of Archelaos’ is not proved either 
by an inscription set up in the king’s 
honour by o dios (since villages count 
themselves djuo1) nor by the fact that 
in A.D. 78-80 the town had a Bova 
and ojos. 

The third and fourth chapters deal 
with the period from Tiberius to Nero. 
The author’s effort to defend the 
Roman officials concerned in Armenian 
affairs at the end of Claudius’ reign and 
his suggestion that the account of 
Tacitus ‘somewhat misrepresents’ the 
facts are far from convincing. The 
story is perfectly credible: what hap- 
pened was just what might be expected 
to happen on the outskirts of the 
Empire when the central government 
became as weak and slack as it did in 
the last years of Claudius, imvalidus 
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senecta et ignavia. Even the governor 
of Syria and his advisers are ready to 
let things drift, but they must make a 
show of vigorous action, lest the old 
man wake up. Coming to the Neronian 
period, Mr. Gwatkin challenges several 
generally accepted views. Corbulo 
bore the title of legatus pro praetore, and 
most scholars (including Mommsen) 
have held that he and Paetus were 
legates of Galatia and Cappadocia. 
Mr. Gwatkin thinks they were in charge 
of military operations alone, with some 
such phrase as A rmeniae retinendae (Ann. 
XIII. 8) appearing in their official title, 
while Cappadocia continued to be 
governed by a procurator (which is 
‘the clear understanding of Suetonius,’ 
Vesp. 8). Certainly the literary evidence 
is not conclusive; but as Cappadocia 
was the base of operations, it must 
have been placed under complete 
military control, and it is most likely 
that the civil administration was con- 
ducted by a subordinate legatus. Simi- 
larly Vespasian in Judaea was given 
provincia cum exercitu (Suet. 4): as 
Iudaeae praepositus, he was concerned 
with provinciae administratio (Hist. II. 5). 
Note should also be taken of the inscrip- 
tion which describes Rutilius Gallicus 
as having been in this period ‘legatus 
(not pr. pr.) provinciae Galaticae.’ 

Two other views, held by Mommsen 
and others, are disputed : 

(1) Mommsen believed that Tacitus 
was mistaken in comparing Corbulo’s 
position (A.D. 63 ) to that of Pompey 
under the Gabinian law. Mr. Gwatkin 
considers that he was quite right, 
because in the phrase ‘qui praetorum 
finitimas provincias regebant’ praetores 
means ‘praetorian legatt pr. pr. and 
therefore the proconsuls of Asia and 
Bithynia did not fall under Corbulo’s 
maius impertum. But the word means 
either praetorian governors of provinces 
(in which case the proconsul of Bithynia- 
Pontus is included) or more probably, as 
in other passages of Tacitus, provincial 
governors (in which case the proconsul 
of Asia is also included, if it was a 
finitima provincia). 

(2) Mr. Gwatkin challenges the 
current view that under the early 
Empire Cilicia Campestris was attached 
to Syria. He has no difficulty in dis- 


posing of several arguments which have 
been used to support it, but he does 
not appear to have noted the Naples 
inscription (J.G.R.R., I. 445), where the 
mention of games given by the xoivov 
Lupias Kidexias Doweinns ev “Avtioyeia 
furnishes evidence against his conten- 
tion. He accepts the usual view that 
the trial of Capito in A.D. 57 proves 
that Cilicia was then a_ separate 
province (which is not certain) and 
argues that it was a Senatorial province, 
because Capito was tried by the Senate ; 
and being convinced that it was never 
attached to Syria, he concludes that 
from 22 B.C. to A.D. 57 it was joined 
with Cyprus to form a Senatorial 
province. If so, it is strange that 
governors of the supposed joint pro- 
vince should be called proconsuls of 
Cyprus only, to say nothing of the 
Cilician inscription in honour of ‘L. 
Calpurnius Piso legatus pro praetore,’ 
which Keil and Wilhelm assign on the 
ground of the lettering to the earliest 
period of the Empire (Jahresh. XVIII.), 
and which is not to be disposed of by 
saying—without mention of their dating 
—that it may well refer to some Piso 
who governed Cilicia after Vespasian. 
On the basis of this conclusion the 
title of procurator provinciae Cappadoctae 
et Cilictae borne by an official who held 
office under Nero is interpreted to 
mean that after Capito’s conviction 
Cilicia was taken from the Senate and 
placed under the procurator of Cappa- 
docia till Vespasian’s time—a view 
which only the clearest evidence could 
establish. 

In the final chapter the date of the 
establishment of the combined province 
Galatia-Cappadocia is fixed to A.D. 72, 
and the suggestion is made that the 
barbarians, whose adstdut incursus led 
to the stationing of legions there, were 
inhabitants of the further bank of the 
Euphrates, driven across the river by 
the pressure of the Alani. The date is 
very probable, but the suggestion has to 
meet the objection that only one Alan 
invasion is recorded at this time, and 
that the region affected by it was too 
far to the East to make a repercus- 
sion on the Roman frontier likely. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 

Oxford. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE. 


St. Augustine: Select Letters. Translated 
by J. H. Baxter. Pp. lii+535. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1930. Ios. and 12s. 6d. 

As Professor Baxter in his preface to 

this volume remarks, compared with 

his Confessions, St. Augustine’s Letters 
have received but slight attention. 

Probably very few outside the ranks of 

Patristic scholars have any knowledge 

of them at all. There are only two 

translations available, that of Rev. J. G. 

Cunningham in 1875, and that of Miss 

Allies in 1890: while for the Latin 

text one must go to the Vienna Corpus, 

where Goldbacher’s edition occupies 

Vols. 34, 44, and 57—scarcely a con- 

venient edition for the casual reader. 

The Loeb Classical Library, therefore, 

in producing this selection has con- 

ferred a very real benefit upon those 
who, without the time or the inclination 
to become ecclesiastical historians or 
dogmatic divines, have yet a desire to 
make some acquaintance at first hand 
with the great Fathers of the Church. 

And of these Fathers, St. Augustine, 

standing as he does on the dividing 

line between the old and the new 
worlds, is an outstanding figure. 

In composing this book it is clearly 
the layman in these matters whom 
Professor Baxter has had chiefly in 
view. His admirably lucid Preface 
gives to the novice just that information 
which he requires for the proper under- 
standing of the Letters which follow. 
The situation created in Africa by the 
Donatist Schism is briefly explained ; a 
short exposition of Pelagianism is given ; 
and a masterly summary follows of the 
relation of the Church to the official 
religion of the Roman Empire on the 
one hand, and to the unofficial but 
deeply prevalent paganism of the 
subject African people on the other. 
Fortified with the knowledge contained 
in the Preface, the reader cannot fail 
to read the letters themselves with 
absorbing interest. The social con- 
ditions of life in the early fifth century 
are vividly depicted: the steady growth 
in wealth and prestige of the Catholic 
Church, the dying efforts of Paganism 


to perpetuate itself within the Church, 
and the attempts of the Church to 
alter and transform ancient customs by 
a policy of tolerance and slow change: 
the fierce contrasts in morals which 
obtained in that world in which the Chris- 
tian standard had not yet won general 
acceptance: the strange practice of an 
ordination by force: the first beginnings 
of monastic life, and the ‘rule’ formu- 
lated by Augustine himself, which 
became the standard of monastic houses 
down to the eleventh century: the 
seeds of that policy of intolerance and 
forcible conversion, defended here by 
Augustine, and later to flower into the 
Inquisition : all these and more are to 
be found in the letters here selected. 
But the chief interest of this selection 
is none of these, but, as Professor 
Baxter says, ‘to exhibit the human 
interest of the man and his environment.’ 
And it is the man who interests us 
most. Here he is revealed to us 
neither as the great controversialist of 
his larger writings nor as the saint 
and psychologist of the Confessions, but 
asa mananda Bishop. Here we finda 
wonderful humility and _ tenderness 
combined with great sternness and 
strength. The rigour of the moralist 
is perpetually at war with the kindness. 
of the friend: the wrath of a righteous 
judge is ever struggling against the 
leniency of a Christian brother, the 
aloof aristocracy of a Bishop with the 
loving intimacy of a pastor of souls. In 
truth, the character revealed in these 
letters is a strange mixture, but one, for 
all that, which inspires admiration and 
affection, and which we seem to know 
much better than we did when we 
were dependent only on the Confessions. 

The translation is written in a 
delightful style and affords very pleasant 
reading, and as was only to be expected 
from a scholar of Professor Baxter's 
eminence, whenever I tested it, it 
was unfailingly accurate. St. Augus- 
tine’s Latin is by no means easy to 
translate, and it is a great boon to be 
able to read his Letters pleasantly and 
quickly in English, and at the same 
time to know that nothing of the sense 
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has been altered or lost in the transla- 
tion: while for those who are seeking 
to acquaint themselves with Patristic 
Latin Professor Baxter has here and 
there added footnotes to explain certain 
peculiar uses ; as, forinstance, ‘ quoniam’ 
after verbs of saying and thinking, he 
tells us, may be used to introduce an 
oblique statement, and is generally 
followed by the indicative: and ‘nam’ 
may mean ‘but.’ The text followed 
is that of Goldbacher, with a few 
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exceptions mentioned in the notes 
The book is excellent for all, but 
especially to those who come to St. 
Augustine for the first time. It is to 
be hoped that the Loeb Library will 
proceed to do for the Patristic age in 
general what it has already done for 
the Classical, and that it will always 
secure such expert and excellent editors 
as Professor Baxter. 
R. MORTIMER. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 





LATIN WRITERS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Latin Writers of the Fifth Century. 
ELEANOR SHIPLEY DUCKETT. Pp. 
xix+271. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

Miss DuckETT in her Foreword to this 

useful book suggests that she has been 

building a bridge for passengers from 
pagan to medieval literature. The 
chief use of a bridge is to enable us to 
reach the other side as quickly as 
possible, but here is a bridge on which 
one may with profit linger, not merely 
to admire the view whether behind or 
before, but to study with interest the 
bridge itself. Very properly Miss 

Duckett’s studies in literature are 

supplemented with historical informa- 

tion; there are few readers who will 
not be glad of such assistance. Indeed, 
the writer goes further than this, and 
partly by description, partly through 
the medium of the Latin authors them- 
selves, gives us a picture of the fifth 
century which will be appreciated by 
many. 

The division of the subject-matter is 

a compromise between treating the 

writers separately one after another 

and dividing them according to the 
nature of their writings. Thus the 
letters of the Christian Apollinaris 

Sidonius, which are superior to his 

verse, are treated under Secular Poetry 

(Ch. II), but Sulpicius Severus’ Chronica 

appears in Ch. III (Poets of Biblical 

History), his prose work in Ch. VII 

(Monastic Writings). The index should 

therefore be freely used when this book 

is consulted. However, it should be 
read rather than consulted. Miss 





Duckett takes very literally the tem- 
poral limits of her subject. Because 
the fifth century begins in 400 the 
unfortunate Claudian’s Rafe of Pro- 
serpine is not included, since it was 
perhaps written before then. Surely 
she might have been less strict with 
herself and her readers? And was not 
the De Salvatore, which is translated on 
Pp. 33, also written about 395? There 
is more excuse for her omission of 
St. Augustine’s Confessions and for 
dealing chiefly with the City of God, 
which is more important for her manner 
of treating the subject. Jerome, who 
was fifty-four in 400, is included for his 
later works, chiefly the letters. The 
reviewer has read with especial pleasure 
and profit Ch. IV, Historical Events in 
Christian Poetry, and Ch. VII, where 
many less-known writers are attractively 
presented. The bibliographies are good, 
and the notes are chiefly references to 
the originals. The author’s verse trans- 
lations are unequal. Those into blank 
verse, especially of Avitus, generally 
read very well, but with rhyme she is 
less successful and less careful. Clau- 
dian’s ‘avus robustus’ is not ‘sage 
uncouth.’ And, to rhyme with that, 
‘Plus habet hic vitae, plus habet ille 
viae’ becomes ‘ More part have they of 
travel, he of truth.’ Rutilius’ ‘ Pro- 
fuit iniustis te dominante capi’ becomes 
‘Fierce lords learn kindness from thy 
flag unfurled.’ We share the author's 
regret (p. x) that it was not possible to 
give the Latin originals in the notes. 
But they might occasionally have been 
given in the text in place of some of 
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the versions, more especially as Latin 
texts of many of the writers are not 
very easy to obtain. 

Miss Duckett’s book is an excellent 


piece of work and may be strongly 
recommended. 
T. A. SINCLAIR. 
University of London. 





LATER LATIN 


A History of Later Latin Literature from 
the Middle of the Fourth to the End of 
the Seventeenth Century. By F. A. 
Wricnut and T. A. SINCLAIR. Pp. 
vii+418. London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., 1931. 18s. net. 

In this small volume Professor Wright 

and Mr. Sinclair have attempted not so 

much a connected history of Later Latin 

Literature as a notice of some of the 

more important authors and of the out- 

standing works from the middle of the 
fourth century to the end of the seven- 
teenth. Whatever else may be said of 
the book, it cannot be described as dull. 

It is enlivened throughout by Professor 

Wright’s attractive translations; the 

biographical material is well put to- 

gether; the criticism is sound and is 
usually based on first-hand knowledge. 

The book must be welcomed as a guide 

to beginners and to those who are 

curious to know what kind of literature 
in the learned tongue filled the centuries 
which were known to a past generation 
as the ‘ Dark Ages.’ The authors begin 
with the Age of Augustine, in which 
period are included such names as 

Ambrose, Symmachus, Prudentius, 

Claudian, Macrobius, Martianus Capella 

and Jerome. Then follows a chapter 

on the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, 
which dealswith literature from Orosius 
to Bede. After this comes the story of 
the Carolingian and Ottonian revivals, 
beginning with Alcuin and ending with 
Gerbert. The full Middle Ages are 
treated of in two chapters, one devoted 
to prose and the other to verse. The 
authors had, of course, to exercise the 
most rigid selection, but they have 
conirived, at any rate, to give a very 
good idea of the course of medieval 
verse, if their account of medieval prose 
is less adequate. The last chapter of 
the book is concerned with what are 
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called ‘the Renaissance Latinists ' 
(1321-1674), and includes such well- 
known names as Petrarch, Poggio, 
Politian, Bembo, Erasmus, More, 
Johannes Secundus, Buchanan, Cowley 
and Milton. 

It would be unfair to criticise this 
courageous book from the point of view 
of omissions. But I would suggest that 
the Gallic poets of the fifth century 
deserved fuller treatment. Avitus and 
Ennodius are indeed mentioned, but 
they are dismissed almost at once. 

There are a few points on which the 
authors’ information appears to be 
either incorrect or wanting in precision. 
P. 19, it is fairly certain that more than 
five surviving hymns can be regarded as 
the genuine work of Ambrose. P. 21, 
Ausonius is surely not so much the 
‘first of medieval secular poets’ as the 
final production of the ancient schools 
of rhetoric. P. 40, read Avienus, Avia- 
nus. P. 49, the longer poems referred 
to as by Damasus must, I think, be 
classed among the pseudo-Damasiana. 
P. 97, Benedict added to his own rule, 
but it does not appear that others ven- 
tured to do so, though the text was cor- 
rupted in some MSS. The autograph 
was kept at Monte Cassino, and it was 
from this that Charles the Great ob- 
tained his copy. P. 130, it was only 
the copyists of his theological works 
that Bede implored to respect his mar- 
ginal notes in which he had indicated 
his sources. It is incorrect to say that 
his request was totally ignored, as 
Father Sutcliffe, in Bziblica VI. and 
VII., has shown. P. 151, Prudentius 
wrote a hymn in Sapphics before Paul 
the Deacon. P. 274, it is improbable 
that Hilary is the author of Tesus refulsit, 
omnium, and the date of the piece on 
p- 275 is too early. 

F. J. E. Rasy. 
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ANCIENT WEATHER-MAGIC. 


Antiker Wetterzauber. (Wiirzburger 
Studien zur Altertumswissenschaft, 
erstes Heft.) By WILHELM FIEDLER. 
Pp.x+95. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1931. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

IT is not often that one finds so much 

that is noteworthy in so short a work as 

this. The author is well acquainted 
with the ancient material and with 
modern German work on the subject ; of 
that published in other countries, 
notably our own, he knows much less. 
A pupil of Pfister, he naturally has a 
good working knowledge of anthropo- 
logical data, and makes use throughout 
of the conception of what is usually 
termed mana by British scholars, Pfister 
preferring the Amerindian term orenda. 

Accordingly, he studies the subject 

under the headings of (1) the power 

(mana, orenda) of the magician himself, 

whether mythical hero, priest, king or 

sage, or an ordinary person in a state of 
especial virtue, such as chastity; (2) the 
manner in which this power affects the 
powers controlling the weather, whether 
direct (physical, as by the use of weapons 
to keep off a storm-demon, or psycho- 
logical, as in the various rites intended 
to frighten or disgust, or on occasion 
to attract him), or indirect, under which 
heading he includes the numerous 
analogical rites. Finally (3) he ex- 
amines the magical powers innate in 
certain objects, animal, vegetable and 
mineral, of which he gives a useful list. 

It would be interesting, but would 
require far too much space, to follow 
him in detail through the work, noting 
points of agreement or disagreement ; 
the reviewer contents himself witha few 
casual examples. It is to be hoped that 
after his clear demonstration of how the 
aigis, the goat-skin cloak, as he rightly 
takes it to be, can be used in weather- 
magic (p. 49), we shall hear less of the 
attempt to make it, against all etymology 
and good sense, intoastorm-cloud. He 

has a very attractive explanation (p. 63) 

of the Argive xuvogovtis éoptn, in which 

he sees an attempt to get rid of the heat 
of the dog-days by killing terrestrial 
dogs, the nearest available substitute 
for the celestial one. Concerning the 





Robigalia (p. 64) he is of opinion that it 
is a killing of the rust-daimon—a view 
which the reviewer has long held 
(see C.R. XXXVI., p. 17). On the 
other hand, when he tries to show that 
the Stymphalian birds were storm- 
demons (pp. 5, 29), he is scarcely well- 
advised to include among his proofs a 
passage in Apollonios Rhodios (II. 1033 
ff.), which says that they dropped their 
feathers as thick as hail; this rather 
indicates that they were not hail-clouds 
or any similar phenomenon. On p. 8, 
he includes among the indications that 
Salmoneus was a rain-maker the state- 
ment of several authors that he was mad, 
for madness heightens mana on occasion. 
But those who say that he was mad 
also say that he was impious, t.e. they 
have quite forgotten what he was really 
doing. On p. 55, he is a little too 
ready to assume that belief in an 
impersonal power of some kind is earlier 
than that in a personal god or spirit. 

The work being so good, it seems 
worth while to indicate some small 
additions which might be made to the 
material. P. 14, add to the references 
Dion. Hal. de Dinarcho 11 (p. 315, I 
Usener-Radermacher). P. 29, on the 
custom of making a noise (yod¢eiv) to 
ward off a thunder-storm, add Eurip. 
Cycl. 327, Ar. Clouds 293, which 
contain grotesque allusionsto it. P. 38 
(the Kelts fighting the sea), add the 
locus classicus, Arist. Eth. Eudem. 
1229b 28. 

It is a pity that the printer’s work is 
not nearly so well done as the author’s. 
Besides very numerous minor misprints, 
such as dropped or misplaced accents, 
I notice the following: P. 6, quotation 
from Nonnos, for avtimvouv read avti- 
mvoov. P. 11, line 8 from end, after 
xeyuova add mavowr; line 4 from end, 
for wy read #. P. 12, line 7 from end, 
delete 5€ before Oedv. P. 16, last line, 
for quacque ... auocantium read quae 
aduocantium. P. 32, line 7, for ixes read 
ixeo. P. 37, line 6, for 35, 2 read I, 35, 
1. P. 58, middle, for fabulae alarum 
read fabulae clarum. 

H. J. Rose. 


St. Andrews University. 
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Through Basque to Minoan. By F. G. 
GORDON, M.A., F.S.A. Pp. 83. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
1931. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

THE decipherment of a language of unknown 

character recorded in a script to which there 

is no key is a formidable task. Champollion, 

Rawlinson, Thomsen started with the great 

advantage that they knew what to look for, 

Egyptian or Iranian royal names or the gram- 

matical characteristics of a known kindred 

language. To the decipherment of Minoan 

there are no analogous stepping-stones. A 

search among the scanty remains of the 

language in the hope of finding a recurring 
group of signs which might, turn out to repre- 
sent ‘ Minos’ or ‘ Knossos’ is not likely to be 
successful. Evans has compared a number of 
the Cretan symbols with Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
but, even if the resemblance 1s not due to coin- 
cidence, we have no means of knowing what 
value those signs had in Crete. It is very 
probable that the Greek vocabulary contains 
a considerable number of Minoan words, but 
we cannot identify them disguised in Minoan 
dress. Sundwall, some years ago, plausibly 
suggested that certain signs, consisting of 
groups of straight lines, represented numerals ; 
and that is all that has so far been done by 
way of deciphering the Minoan language. The 
old-fashioned linguists are satisfied that the 
discovery of a bilingual is necessary for farther 
progress. ; 
Mr. Gordon’s methods are somewhat dis- 
similar to those of Champollion or Rawlinson. 

It occurred to him that Minoan might be nearly 

akin to modern Basque, and that, by assigning 

Basque values to Minoan symbols (that is, by 

assuming that Minoan characters represented 

modern Basque words or syllables), it might be 
possible to show—-that the two languages were 
nearly related. This turns out to be the case. 

Minoan and Basque are found to be not merely 

nearly related, but to all intents and purposes ab- 

solutely identical. It is true that Minoan, as the 
more primitive form of speech, had fewer sounds 

than Basque; it had no 7”, did not distinguish 0 

from uw, and so on. (Mr. Gordon does not 

reveal how he arrived at the discovery of this 
important fact of Minoan phonology.) But the 
difference between the Minoan a/du and the 

Basque ardo is not greater than might easily 

be found between words in different dialects of 

the same language. Mr. Gordon, indeed, pre- 
sents us with the discovery that King Minos 
could not merely make himself understood 
among the peasants of Navarre to-day, but 
would run no risk of betraying his foreign 
origin by his speech. 
How easily Minoan can be turned into 

Basque will be made clear by one or two speci- 

mens from Mr. Gordon’s first text, an alluring, 

if somewhat incoherent, poem, The Minoan 
text is given on Pl. XXXIII. of Hall’s Aegean 

Archaeology. The first sign resembles an elon- 

gated and flattened H, and is, according to Mr. 

Gordon, the picture of a coffin of the Hagia 

Triada type. The Minoan word for ‘coffin’ 

was z/uébi, corresponding to the modern Basque 

zllobt. (It would seem that Minoan approxi- 


mated more closely to the French Basque 
dialects.) ‘The second sign, a sort of inverted 
cone formed with horizontal strokes, is taken to 
represent a beard; and the Minoan word for 
‘beard’ is, or, perhaps, was, dzza/, the Basque 
bizar. A sign said to be a picture of a flesh- 
hook is Minoan a/agi by metonymy for ‘ meat,’ 
Basque aragz, The Minoan for ‘fly,’ or what- 
ever the picture represents, is eu/i, Basque uli 
and euéz. And so on. 

The English of the Minoan text is as follows : 
‘A spider in a web, holding thread in its 
mouth; a flesh-fly, round-headed, flower- 
skinned, the little wine-jar tapper. Take care, 
drinker embracing a tomb with the mouth, 
drinking wine—alas! alas! He has spun 
round, dead.’ 

_ Acomplete translation of the Phaistos Disk 
is given by Mr. Gordon, but it would be unfair 
to reproduce it here. J. FRASER. 


A propos dune inscription de la fin de la 
période mycénienne. Par IvAR LINDQUIST. 
(Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de 
Lund, 1930-31, II.) Pp.18. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerups Forlag, 1931. 

THE inscription was first published by Professor 

Axel W. Persson (Schrift und Sprache in Alt- 


Kreta, Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1930), 
with a transcription and translation. It con- 
sists of some twenty-eight signs (several of 
which cannot be read) closely resembling the 
signs of the Cypriote syllabary. Professor 
Persson’s rendering is 4u-mo-va MocedaFovos 
ni-si-u-mt €Onxe peXdi[xparov ‘Nisiumi a offert 
le (mélange de lait et de) miel A Kumé (€épouse 
ou favorite) de Poseidén.’ For this Mr. Lind- 
quist substitutes the following: ’@ KupoFa, 
TlorovddFovos evoi tpi €Onxe péedc ‘O Kumé, (un 
tel) vous a offert (4 vous et & vos sceurs) le 
miel dans le temple de Poseidén.’ He supposes 
that €vai is a postposition (= w2thin) governing 
IloroddFovos. It seems probable enough that 
Poseidon is mentioned, but the rest of the 
interpretation seems much more doubtful. A 
large part of the pamphlet is occupied with 
explanations of €vot and of Kuyofa which have 
not carried conviction to the present reviewer. 
Oxford. R. MCKENZIE. 


Pindart Carmina cum fragmentis selectis. 
Tertium edidit OTTO SCHROEDER. Pp. xii+ 
376. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. Bound, Rm. 
7; unbound, 5.80. 

IT would be idle to waste space in praising 

this invaluable book, familiar to Pindaric 

students for nearly a quarter of a century: it 
will be enough to point out the respects in 
which this third edition differs from that of 

1914, of which it is an anastatic reprint. The 

chief change is the incorporation in the text of 

as much as possible of the 1923 Supplement, 
but there are a few further additions to the 

Studiorum Pindaricorum conspectus, and fresh 

things, chiefly metrical, here and there in the 

body of the book. Of the 1923 Supplement 

nothing remains as ‘Supplement’ (pp. 344-347), 

but its new fragments, and one of these (70c 
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== Ox. Pap. 1604) has been dropped altogether. 
The Index does not seem to have been revised. 
At all events it still omits Paris in PyZh. vi. 33, 
and disguises him as Paros in Paean vi. 79, 
still, with Rumpel, identifies the wise and the 
foolish Lynceus of Mem. x., and still gives a 
false reference for Nicasippus: it also ignores 
the new Supplement fragments, but that is 
scarcely surprising. 

One odd blemish deserves mention. In or 
above the top line of seven of the right-hand 
pages (9, 31, 61, 95, 189, 253, 317) stands a 
small but bold annular character, like a perfectly 
round omicron. This looks like a metrical 
symbol, but is meaningless. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Die Doppel- und Hailbchire in der antiken 
Tragodie. By JOSEPH LAMMERS. Pp. 170. 
Paderborn : Schéningh, 1931. Paper. 

THIS Dissertation, the work of a very young 
man, has merits far above those which such 
literature usually possesses. It is a thorough 
and judicious survey of all the real or supposed 
instances of choral division and of the employ- 
ment of a second chorus in Greek Tragedy, and 
while at times showing a good deal of ingenuity, 
is on the whole cautious and critical, and avoids 
the vice of the specialist who tends to find the 
objects of his specialisation everywhere. In a 
number of points there is room for disagree- 
ment : in the present state of the evidence, par- 
ticularly in regard to plays of which only frag- 
ments survive, it could hardly be otherwise ; 
but what the writer says is always worth con- 
sidering. The chief complamt to be made 
against him is that he spends a good deal 
of time in the refutation of theories which are 
hardly worth powder and shot ; but this is at 
any rate a fault on the right side. He is well 
versed in the writings of German scholars on 
his subject, but rarely alludes to any others. 

The division of choral odes between semi- 
choruses occurs when required in all three 
tragedians—in the Septem, Ajax and /chneulae 
(in regard to which the author rightly rejects 
Wilamowitz’ suggestion of a ¢viple division) ; 
possibly in the lost Zurypylus of Sophocles, 
though the arguments adduced for this are not 
very conclusive; in Euripides’ Adcestis, Sup- 
plices (the difficulties of which are well dis- 
cussed, pp. 94 ff.), Zvoades and /on: and in the 
Rhesus, which is treated as a fourth-century 
play. The author finds that choral subdivision 
is generally connected with a more than usually 
active participation of the chorus in the action 
(and he thus accounts for its probable survival 
in satyric drama after it had become unusual in 
tragedy, apart from the special case of the 
Rhesus): it is often occasioned by some special 
requirement of the plot, such as a search re- 
quiring the chorus to scatter and re-unite: but 
suggestions of more minute subdivision of choral 
lyrics he generally rejects. 

But the more interesting discussions in the 
book are those which are concerned with the 
introduction of supplementary choruses. In 
Aeschylus’ Sufpiices there are the fifty Danaids 
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as the main chorus, and their fifty maids who 
take part in the final choral ode; and besides 
those, Lammers (like Wilamowitz) would intro- 
duce a chorus of Egyptian soldiers to sing the 
lyric passages usually ascribed to the Herald. 
The corruption of these passages is due, he 
thinks, to their being written in deliberately 
barbarous Greek, and so exposed to alteration ; 
the language of the struggle in the orchestra 
retains traces of the original Aé&is yedoia of 
tragedy. (Something might be said against 
this, but the case is well argued.) In the 
Eumenides the secondary chorus of mporoproi 
consists, it is suggested, of the priestesses of 
Athens, with a great crowd representing the 
general public, so that the orchestra is as full as 
in the Supplices. Of the lost plays of the early 
period, the Phoentssae of Phrynichus, and the 
Aegypitt, the “Ordev xpiois, the KaBepoi, and 
the satyric Tpopoi and Gewpoi 7} ‘loOuacrai of 
Aeschylus are given two choruses each—the 
arguments being of varying value. (That which 
assigns to the “Omd@v xpiois two choruses of 
fifty each is weak.) Sophocles did not employ 
a second chorusexcept possibly in the 7amyras, 
the work of his early youth. Euripides did so 
frequently, at least in his middle period, revert- 
ing in this as in some other respects to Aeschy- 
lean usage in externals (though this point is 
rather overstated, p. 151). The relations between 
the two choruses in different plays are carefully 
expounded, and many points of interest arise, 
which there is no room to discuss here. 

The concluding section of the work maintains 
the thesis that lyric dialogue between two 
choruses was, if not Ze original, at least one 
of the original or very early forms of Tragedy ; 
and that stichomythia as practised in extant 
tragedies, and involving an actor, was a modi- 
fication of this original choral dialogue. There 
is nothing in this that is inconsistent with such 
facts and authorities as there are, and the dis- 
cussion touches lightly on some of the disputed 
questions in regard to origins—the meanings of 
Umoxpirns, emevoddiov, etc. 

It is to be hoped that the promise of future 
good work shown by this little book will be 
richly fulfilled. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 

University of Sheffield. 


Séfocles; Edipo Rey ; Edipoen Colono. Texto, 
traduccion y notas por IGN. ERRANDONEA, 
S.J., B.Litt., Oxford. Madrid: Ed. Volun- 
tad, 1930. 

THISs is the first volume of a projected ‘ Biblio- 

teca de Cldsicos Griegos y Latinos,’ which, by 

printing text and translation on opposite pages, 
aims at emulating the ‘ Loeb Classical Library,’ 

‘Les Belles Lettres,’ and the series published 

in Barcelona by the ‘ Fundacié Bernat Metge.’ 

The object is to aid those who know something 

of Greek to read the original, and this object 

is well served by a carefully accurate Spanish 
version, a lucid introduction , and explanatory 
notes which deal with the subject-matter of the 
dramas. 

With regard to the text, the Editor avows 
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his indebtedness to Campbell, Dindorf, Jebb, 
Masqueray and Pearson. He has inserted, 
sometimes in the text, sometimes in the 
apparatus criticus, some readings from two 
MSS. in the Escorial, of the fifteenth and the 
sixteenth century respectively. 
F. A. KIRKPATRICK. 
Cambridge. 


Platons zweiter Hippiasdialog: Gehalt, Beur- 
teilung. Von WILHELM SCHNEIDEWIN. Pp. 
36. Paderborn : Ferdinand Schéningh, 1931. 
Paper, M. 1.50. 

THE shorter of the two AH/i/pias dialogues has 
been usually taken for a genuine work of Plato ; 
Aristotle’s clear reference to it (4Zet. A io25a 6) 
supports the view. In point of literary and 
dramatic quality it falls below the level of the 
other shortest dialogues, but it has some interest 
on the side of dialectical method, and its ethical 
content is consistent enough with the Socratic 
position. It is with the argument and its inter- 
pretation that Dr. Schneidewin concerns him- 
self here. 

The brochure begins with an ample para- 
phrase of the discussion, divided as follows : 
(1) The truthteller and the liar are the same 
person ; (2) Odysseus and the Odyssey are to be 
esteemed above Achilles and the //iad; (3) the 
voluntary is better than the involuntary wrong- 
doer. This reverses the actual order of the 
first two topics; and it may be questioned 
whether the Homeric illustration ought to be 
thus detached from the general argument to 
which it serves as introduction, and treated as 
an independent theme. The third topic is 
amplified by an elaborate table showing the 
parallels made between intellectual and moral 
wrongdoing.’ 

The author next tabulates, zz extenso, allu- 
sions and comments by Aristotle, Apelt, Gom- 
perz, von Wilamowitz, Ritter and Maier. By 
way of these we reach his own interpretation, 
which lays stress upon (1) the element of para- 
dox, as essential to all vigorous dialectic, (2) the 
personality and method of Socrates as supply- 
ing the key toall the paradoxes here introduced. 
He is by turns ‘both truthteller and liar,’ to 
serve the ends of argument ; he is, obviously, in 
subtlety and in irony a counterpart of Odysseus ; 
his characteristic doctrine appears in the insis- 
tence upon knowledge and free will as first 
principles of virtue. Again we may question 
whether such continuous and unexplained speak- 
ing in parables is really characteristic of Plato, 
at any rate in hisearly Socratic period. But Dr. 
Schneidewin has given us an interesting piece 
of exegesis. 

D. TARRANT. 

Bedford College, London. 


Philosophische Erklirung der platonischen 
Dialoge Meno und Hippias Minor. By Dr. 
B. J. H. OVINK. Pp. xi+206. Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris, 1930. Paper, &s. 2d. 


THIs interesting book is a study in the earlier 
Platonic ethics, with some special reference to 
the religious affinities of the theory. A general 





introduction is followed by analysis and dis- 
cussion, in fairly close detail, of the Meno and 
the Hippias Minor in turn. The author reason- 
ably sets the Meno in close proximity to the 
Gorgias and prior to the Repudlic, and regards 
it as representing a definite stage in Plato’s 
thinking. The intellectual basis for morality, 
found adequate in the earliest Socratic dia- 
logues, now proves insufficient; a further 
sanction is sought for in something ‘beyond.’ 
The transcendent idea has not yet appeared in 
clear form, but the doctrine: of recollection 
points towards it. By emphasising the intro- 
duction of Oeia poipa towards the end of the 
dialogue, Dr. Ovink associates the new con- 
ception with a definitely religious attitude. The 
Hippias Minor is brought in to illustrate on 
another side Plato’s recognition of those 
problems of human conduct which can be 
solved only by reference to a supernatural order. 
The ‘unwilling sinner’ becomes a type of the 
struggle against that (possibly personal) power 
of evil which universally opposes the purposes 
of God. It may be doubted whether so short 
and slight a work as the Hifpias Minor, be it 
genuinely Plato's or not (Dr. Ovink has no 
misgiving as to its authenticity), can fairly 
either be associated in period with the Meno 
or bear the weight of all the interpretation here 
offered. But the treatment is interesting and 
suggestive. The book is written largely for 
the non-classical student or general reader. 
There is ample reference to the standard critics 
of Plato, useful illustration from Kant and other 
moderns, and a stimulating note of freshness 
and reality in the discussion of both ancient 
and present-day problems of truth and conduct. 
D. TARRANT. 
Bedford College, London. 


Die Gittertechnik in den Argonautika des 
Apollonios Rhodios. By LuDWiG KLEIN. 
Pp.76. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1931. Paper. 

THIS thesis for the doctorate of the University 

of Leipzig, reprinted from Ph#lologus, is a 

careful piece of analysis and classification. The 

work is divided into three parts, dealing first 
with the scanty evidence for divine activity in 
the Argonaut story before Apollonius, secondly 
with the three most important passages in the 

Argonautica (11.549 ff.; I11.ad znit.; 1V. 753 ff.), 

in all of which the intervention of the gods is 

essential to the plot, and thirdly with some 
detached details, such as the part played by 

Hera and the absence of divine hostility as a 

dominant motive. There is an excursus on a 

fragment of Callimachus and another on the 

passage of the Planctae. 

The conclusion is that the gods in Apol- 
lonius are mere pieces of epic machinery. 
They have no independent reality, as the 
Homeric gods have, and little rela 2tion with one 
another. No stress is laid, as in Pindar and, 
possibly, Pherecydes, on a coherent divine 
purpose underlying the action. Apollonius’ 
debt to his predecessors is stated: he is shown 
to have used the Medea of Euripides, and to be 
influenced by the plastic arts and by the 
Alexandrine love of genre study. These ideas 
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are not new, and, so far, the author's care does 
little beyond marshalling evidence to prove an 
accepted thesis. More interesting is the con- 
trast brought out between the detail and the 
general effect, particularly with regard to 
Homer. In many places Apollonius is shown 
to be using Homeric material to produce an 
effect that is wholly unhomeric. In this subject 
of the gods, as elsewhere, he proves himself 
skilful on a small canvas but powerless over a 
large one. The author points this contrast by 
a certain inconsistency between his introduc- 
tion and his conclusion. He sets out to 
demonstrate that in Apollonius, as in Homer, 
the gods are intimately concerned in the events 
of the story, but he is forced to conclude that 
this intimate connection is only ‘a stereotype of 
the traditional ingredients of epic.’ In one 
thing Herr Klein resembles Apollonius: his 
own Care in detail is exemplary. It could be 
wished that the publishers would adopt as 
pleasing a type for their Greek as for their 
German text. J R. Bacon. 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


Antigonos Gonatas, Kinig der Makedonen, und 
die griechischen Staaten. By WILHELM 
FELLMANN. Pp. xii+99. Wiirzburg: Becker, 
1930. 

DR. FELLMANN was associated with and is 

the literary executor of the late Julius Kaerst, 

and has produced a good and careful disserta- 
tion; but though published in 1930 it was 
completed in March, 1928, and therefore speaks 
as from 1927, and there have been a good many 
turns of the third-century kaleidoscope since 
then. It is a criticism of current theories on 

various points connected with Antigonus (a 

good deal is concerned with my Antigonos 

Gonatas); the last two thirds deal with his 

relations to the Greeks of the mainland and the 

islands, and are largely directed to answering 

a definite question: why did Gonatas’ long 

reign and ability never produce a solid Graeco- 

Macedonian state? In this part, the author 

has a long discussion of Gonatas’ tyrants, 

whom he places in the last decade of his reign, 
later than is usual; he inclines to think that 

Stoicism did have something to do with it (if 

so, the later Stoics must have been very unlike 

their forerunners), and comes near to saying 
that Gonatas was author of the Achaean 

League, which in a sense would be true. Over 

the question of sending Azeromnemones to Delphi 

he finally takes Kolbe’s view (as I did in C.A.Z. 

VIL.), that this by itself cannot show if a city 

was or was not Gonatas’. It is interesting that, 

quite independently, Fellmann found Rehm’s 
arguments for the dating of Ptolemy’s letter to 

Miletus inadequate, though his own, by equating 

the rule of ‘the son’ in Miletus with his co- 

regency in Zgyft, bring him round to Rehm’s 
date; but this matter has since gone much 
further. He gives much space to the battle of 

Cos, and unfortunately adopts my old dating of 

1909-13, early in the reign of Ptolemy III.; 

this was justifiable at the time, but became 

impossible in 1915; the reasons are given in 

C.A.H. VII. An Appendix suggests that 





Andros and Cos were perhaps one battle, 
fought between Andros and Ceos. The earlier 
part of the dissertation contains some justified 
criticism of Beloch on Macedonian ethnology, 
emphasising the political aspect; it shows 
afresh how much we need a really scientific 
work on this subject, utilising every line of 
research. There is also a criticism of Beloch’s 
theory of the Antigonus-Antiochus treaty which 
will have to be attended to, though here again 
there is some later matter, which supports 
Beloch. The author is generally well-informed, 
and sets out the evidence clearly and in useful 
form, and his criticisms are often very sensible ; 
many of them have either since been, or can be, 
answered, but his work must not be overlooked 
by anyone studying the subject. I might 
mention that (p. 71 n. 1) the parody of 
Sophocles in Plutarch Dem. 46 has nothing to 
do with Antigonus 6 yépav. 


dnverness, W. W. TARN. 


Oribasius: Collectionum Medicarum Religuiae. 
I, Libri I-VIII; II, Libri IX-XVI._ By J. 
RAEDER. Pp. viiit+t300; vi+298. (Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum VI 1, 1 and 2.) 
Leipzig and Berlin : Teubner, 1928-9. Paper, 
RM. 20 (bound, 22) each. 

ORIBASIUS, a medical compiler of the fourth 

century A.D., is an author that nobody wishes to 

read through, though many may want to consult 
him about some special point. Complete and 
reliable indexes are therefore the most important 
part of any edition, and until these have been 
supplied it is impossible to judge Raeder’s work 
fairly. He seems, however, to have been very 
thorough and patient, and the reviewer has 
found the references and szmz/éa of great use. 

This edition supersedes the excellent one pub- 

lished at Paris in the middle of the last century 

by V. C. Bussemaker and C. Daremberg. 
W. H. S. JONES. 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 


A Manual of Greek Mathematics. By SiR 
THomas L. HEATH. Pp. xvit+552. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1931. 15s. 

IT is natural to compare this book with the 

same author’s two-volume Aistory of Greek 

Mathematics, published in 1921. The Manual 

is by no means merely a boiled-down edition, 

although of course the substance, and in many 
parts the wording, is ‘the same. Sir Thomas 

Heath explains that his aim is here somewhat 

different; the new work is meant for the 

‘general reader’ who wants to know why 

‘Euclid’ was the basis of instruction in ele- 

mentary geometry in this country for so many 

generations. Thus about half of the book is 
occupied by the story of the Z/ements up to the 
time when Euclid produced his finished treatise. 

But, of course, Greek mathematics did not end 

with Euclid, and Heath goes on to trace later 

developments, by Archimedes, Apollonius, Hip- 
parchus, Diophantus, in the realms of geometry, 
astronomy, and algebra. The arrangement, as 


in the Azstory, is mainly by subject—arithmetic, 
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geometry, trigonometry, algebra—and this seems 
on the whole to be better than a purely chrono- 
logical scheme, although the absence of sufficient 
cross-references makes the chapter ‘ Special 
Problems’ a little puzzling at a first reading. 
Perhaps necessarily, detailed references to 
authorities are not usually given ; for these the 
student must have recourse to the History. 
During the past few years a good deal of work 
has been done on ancient Babylonian mathema- 
tics, to which a large part of the three numbers 
of the new periodical Que/len und Studien zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik (Berlin: Springer) 
is devoted. Heath has taken the opportunity to 
give an account of this work, which obviously 
has an important bearing on the rise of Greek 
mathematics. He has also made use of Peet’s 
edition of the Rhind Papyrus and of such 
accounts as have appeared of the twelfth- 
dynasty Moscow Papyrus, not yet published in 
full, to revise his sketch of Egyptian mathematics. 
Of new contributions to the history of Greek 
mathematics proper, we may notice an interesting 
suggestion (p. 93) for a new reading of the frag- 
ment of Oxyrhynchus Papyrus which refers to 
the geometrical discoveries of Pythagoras, and 
an account (p. 340) of a theoretical method of 
inscribing a regular heptagon in a circle, con- 
tained in an Arabic translation of a treatise by 
Archimedes of which no Greek text appears to 


have survived. 
F. P. WHITE. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Agis, King of Sparta. A play in four acts. By 
UNA BROADBENT. Pp. 160. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1930. 5s. net. 

MISS BROADBENT must be congratulated ona 

happy inspiration well used. Her play 

does not deal with Alcibiades’s host, but with 
the third-century reformer, and she has con- 
structed a spirited and moving tragedy out of 

Plutarch’s A gis, with a few slight modifications. 

The style, especially in the blank-verse speeches, 

is rather too obviously Elizabethan, but the effect 

is surprisingly spontaneous. There are one or 
two slips in printing—‘ Fraser’ for ‘ Frazer’ 

(p. 7), ‘might’ for ‘night’ (p. 45), and an unfor- 

tunate misplaced stop in the last couplet of the 

sonnet which forms the Envoi, but the book is 
attractively printed and produced. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Ehren- und Rangpridikate in den Papyrus- 
urkunden. Von OTTO HORNICKEL. Pp. 
x+41!. Borna-Leipzig : Noske, 1930. Paper. 

THIs doctoral dissertation has been distilled 

from a more comprehensive treatment of Roman 

and Byzantine titulature as reflected in the 
papyri. In its published form it is a supple- 
ment to Preisigke-Kiessling, Wirterbuch der 
gr. Papyrusurkunden, and gives references for 
forty-odd titles, dating the earliest and latest 
appearance of each, and adding valuable notes 
on several. The author appends a list of 

Officials and others to whom the titles were 

applied, and discusses the development of 








titulature in a brief and sensible introduction. 
His work was worth doing, and has been well 
done. W. M. CALDER. 


University of Edinburgh. 


Geographie und Ethnographie in Caesars Bel- 
lum Gallicum. By F. BECKMANN. Pp. 192. 
Dortmund: Ruhfus, 1930. RM. 8. 

THE purpose of this work is to demolish the 

Interpolation Theory of the Caesarian scholars, 

H. Meusel and K. Klotz, with reference to four 

geographical and ethnological excursuses in the 

Gallic War. These—the last part of the intro- 

ductory chapter, dealing with the tripartition of 

Gaul, |. i, 5-7; the excursus on the Meuse and 

Rhine, IV. 10; the excursus on Britain, V. 12- 

14; and the section on the Hercynian Forest, 

VI. 25-28—they consider later interpolations, 

basing their attack on linguistic and material 

grounds. The omission of all reference in 

Tacitus’ account of Britain (Agr. 10-13) to 

Caesar’s description of the island is to them 

proof of the non-existence of the latter at that 

period, and consequently this is dated as the 
terminus post quem for the ‘interpolations,’ 
which are uniform in style and the work of one 
hand. Beckmann shows that the argumentum 
ex silentio is valueless, as the context in no way 
demands that Tacitus should have mentioned 

Caesar’s description. Similarly, the so-called 

anachronisms ‘insula Batavorum’ (IV. ro) and 

‘Aquitania tertia pars Galliae’ (III. 20) are 

defended and attributed to Caesar. 

The two central chapters of the work contain 

a detailed analysis of the language, style, and 

content of the four digressions. By a citation 

of parallel passages from Caesar the author 
shows that the language of these sections can- 
not be termed un-Caesarian, while by a com- 
parison with the genuine excursuses, such as 
those on the Suebi (IV. 1-3) and on Gaul and 

Germany (VI. 11-24), he establishes the general 

harmony of the ‘interpolated’ portions with 

those admittedly original. The deletion of 

‘spurious’ daé Xeyopeva by Klotz and Meusel 

is shown to be indefensible ; on this basis even 

the undisputed excursus on the Suebi (IV. 1-3) 

should be held spurious, since it contains 

numerous linguistic peculiarities that occur no- 
where else in Caesar (cf also III. 13, fleet of 

Veneti; and IV. 17, Rhine bridge). The least 

convincing part of the treatise lies in the defence 

of VI. 25-28 (Hercynian Forest), which, in 
agreement with L. A. Constans (Rev. Ez. anc., 

January-March, 1931, pp. 73, 74), we would 

delete as a post-Augustan intrusion. Although 

at times Beckmann seems to be of the opinion 

that anything stated by Klotz and Meusel must 

necessarily be erroneous, this work is to be 

regarded generally as a successful vindication 

of the Caesarian authorship (VI. 25-28 excepted) 

of the ‘interpolations.’ A. N. NEWELL. 
University of Manchester. 


Cicero's Doctrine of Nature and Man. By 
A. LITMAN. Pp. 41. New York, 1930. 
Paper. 

THE first half of Mr. Litman’s essay can be 

summed up in his own words on p. 19: ‘ While 

for the Greeks, especially for Plato and Aris- 
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totle, xéopos meant the world-order or system 
of the world, and was to be considered in terms 
of intelligibility only, beauty being the outcome 
of the intelligible order, the mundus for Cicero 
was a thing of beauty, something .. . that 
can only be considered in moral and aesthetic 
categories. Mr. Litman allows the difference 
to appear greater than it really is, but in so far 
as what he says is true, it is not unfamiliar. 
The statement on p. 9 that both the Epicureans 
and the Stoics found ‘a sharp distinction 
between man and nature’ is unexpected. What 
is most novel in the second half of the essay is 
the suggestion that in De Amicitia V. 19 and in 
De Senectute II. 5, in the words xaturam 
optimam ducem, optimam is to be taken not 
with ducem but with maturam. Optima natura 
means ‘human nature as synthesized or the 
best make-up of man,’ and by comparing 
Tusc. 1. 14. 32 and De Re Publica I. 2. 2 it can 
be seen that this ‘is identical with the most 
social being, or that type of being whose only 
function is to protect and safeguard society, 
that is, the statesman,’ and ‘because of the 
secondary function performed by universal 
brotherhood in Cicero’s thinking it is quite 
clear that the guide to living well will be the 
man who most contributes to the safety and 
maintenance of Rome.’ Mr. Litman might 
have elucidated further Cato’s words in the 
passage of the De Senectute: in hoc sumus 
sapientes, quod naturam optimam ducem tam- 
quam deum sequimur eique paremus: a guo 
non ueri simtle est, cum ceterae partes aetatis 
bene descriptae sint, extremum actum tamquam 
ab inerti poeta esse neglectum. 

A reference like that on p. 6 to ‘ Plutarch, 
Lives, Cicero’ is inadequate, and the references 
to Cicero’s letters, and on pages 33 and 36 to 
Aristotle's £¢hics, inconveniently fail to give 
the number of the section. There are mis- 
prints in notes 24, 27, 62, and 139; there are 
false references in notes 7, 9, 14, 47, and 73, and 
there may be others. On pages 5, 6, 26, 30, 
34 and elsewhere Mr. Litman borrows from 
Loeb translations of Cicero without giving any- 
thing to show that the translations are not his 
own. There is a misunderstanding of Cicero 
Ad Alticum VII. 7. 4 on p. 23, where Mr. 
Litman speaks of Cicero as thinking of leaving 
Sicily to return to Rome. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 

University of Liverpool. 


Josephus: Vol. IV. Jewish Antiquities. Books 
I.-I1V. With an English translation by H. 
ST. J. THACKERAY. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
Pp. xix+649. London: Heinemann; New 
York: Putnam, 1930. 

Dr. THACKERAY’S Josephus has now reached 

the Aniiguzties; this volume contains the first 

four books, with introduction, translation, and 
short notes. The text is based on Niese’s, and 

Thackeray happily prints Niese’s section-num- 

bering, which for its ease and accuracy ought 

to be generally adopted in citing Josephus. 

The introduction gives as Josephus’ model 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and describes the 

work of his two assistants, here called the 


Sophoclean and the Thucydidean. The trans- 
lation, as one would expect, is extremely accu- 
rate; if it occasionally strikes one as somewhat 
literal, that very fact does help to reproduce the 
impression of Josephus’ peculiar naiveté of 
style. The interest of these early books of the 
Antiguities lies in Josephus’ additions to the 
Biblical narrative, largely drawn from Jewish 
tradition. Sometimes they are picturesque, 
like the story that before Adam’s fall all 
animals could talk, or Moses’ use of the ibis as 
a military weapon ; but their importance lies in 
the precepts given as part of the Law which are 
not in the Bible ; and if there is nothing in the 
Antiguities to equal in importance the state- 
ment in C. Afionem that the Law forbade 
infanticide (this occurs in Jewish literature 
earlier than Josephus, see Ovacula Sibyllina 111. 
765), still the order (IV. 219) that judges must 
not accept the testimony of a woman is startling 
enough. Thackeray’s explanatory notes, which 
seem to me quite excellent for their purpose 
and just what the reader will want, give 
throughout (among other things) the necessary 
references to the 4.V., the LXX., and Jewish 
tradition ; a great deal of information has been 
got into a small compass. It might perhaps 
have been mentioned that writers like Arta- 
panus were simply propaganda for Greeks, and 
that Josephus too can write mere propaganda 
(as distinct from apfologia)—e.g., the comparison 
of Moses at the Red Sea with Alexander at 
Mount Climax, or the transference to the 
Sodomites of that pucofevia of which Romans 
accused the Jews; and to the note on Thermu- 
this, the princess who rescued Moses, it might 
have been added that the name was that of one 
of the two divine snakes at Alexandria. But 
the very few mistakes I have met all seem to be 
geographical. P. 60, c: Josephus is right 
about Meshech (Muski) ; they had been part of 
the late (apr:) kingdom of Cappadocia for 
centuries. 71, h: He is also right about the 
Mesanaeans ; they are Mesene on tve Persian 
Gulf, a province of the kingdom of Characene 
whose capital was Spasinu Charax, and have 
nothing to do with Mons Masius. 66,e: Dedan 
was not a tribe ; its inscriptions show that it was 
a town (al-‘Ula), the people being Minaeans. 
103, b: Josephus must here be using Coele- 
Syria in its one-time sense of the Ptolemaic 
province of Syria. 303, a: The identity of 
Succoth with Thukke has been vigorously 
denied (T. E. Peet, Egypt and the O.7.). But 
these are only trifles in a good and scholarly 
piece of work, which may be heartily com- 
mended to English readers. 
/nverness. 


W. W. TARN. 





Untersuchungen iiber Plutarchs biographische 
Technik. By A. WEIZSACKER. Pp. 122. 
(Problemata: Heft 2.) Berlin: Weidmann, 
1931. Paper, M. 8. 

THIS volume contains a minute analysis of 

Plutarch’s methods of composition, as illustrated 

by the Life of Pericles. It pays special regard 

to chs. 15-23, where the chronological order of 
beginning and end. is broken and the principle 
of arrangement is not easy to detect. Dr. Weiz- 
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sacker decides that in these problematic chapters 
Plutarch’s purpose was ‘ eidological,’ z.e. that he 
was drawing Pericles’ portrait, and that the 
historical facts which he threw in to illustrate 
his hero's salient features were not introduced 
with any regard to the time-table. Further, he 
concludes that this ‘ eidological’ insertion was 
intended by Plutarch to conceal his failure to 
harmonise his two main sources, which provided 
a discrepant chronology for the period 455- 
445 B.C. on 5: 

The author’s thesis is mainly based on a 
manifest overlap in Plutarch’s chronology. In 
ch. 14 Plutarch runs through to the ostracism of 
Thucydides, yet in chs. 19-20 he reverts to a 
group of Athenian naval expeditions which are 
of earlier date, and in Dr. Weizsacker’s opinion 
belong in every case to 455-452. In assigning 
the Athenian expeditions to these years he 
departs from the accepted chronology as estab- 
lished by Busolt. Against this traditional system 
he makes a good point in shewing that the 
Athenian tribute-lists, as re-read by Professor 
Meritt, do not warrant a date later than 4¢0 for 
Pericles’ cleruchies. But he does not definitely 
prove against Busolt that Diodorus’ date for the 
cleruchy in the Chersonese, viz. 453/2, is correct. 
There is, moreover, a difficulty in dating the 
colonisation of Chersonesus, and a fortiori 
Pericles’ cruise in the Black Sea, so soon after 
the Egyptian disaster, and at a time when 
Corinth was still at war with Athens. 

But on any system of dating Plutarch’s chron- 
ology reveals a greater or lesser overlap. Is it 
demonstrable that Plutarch was worried by this 
inconcinnity, and sought to paper it over with 
an ‘eidology’ standing outside the time-series ? 
Though Dr. Weizsiicker can show that this 
eidology is the longest and most complex in all 
the biographies, this in itself does not suffice to 
prove that it had a nicely calculated purpose of 
throwing dust into the reader’s eyes. The gen- 
eral lack of precision in Plutarch’s chronology 
suggests a doubt as to whether he ever had 
pangs of conscience at his own haziness, such as 
Thucydides no doubt would have felt in a similar 
case. And may not the length and complexity 
of Plutarch’s disquisition on his hero’s character 
be due to the fact that he, like many others, 
ancient and modern, was intrigued by Pericles’ 
enigmatic personality? On these questions a 
final decision, free from subjective considera- 
tions, seems unattainable. But those who are 
not convinced by the author’s argument may 
none the less appreciate the care and ingenuity 
with which it has been presented. 

M. Cary. 

University of London. 





Index Rerum et Nominum in Scholiis Servit et 
Aelit Donati Tractatorum. By J. F. MOUNT- 
FORD and J. T. SCHULTZ. Pp.ii+205. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 1930. $3. 

ANYONE who has approached the outstanding 

problems presented by the Servian Commentary 

on Virgil and Donatus’ Commentary on Terence 
knows how seriously he was handicapped by the 
absence of indices of these works. Professor 

Mountford and his pupil the late J. T. Schultz 


have done a real service by supplying the 
deficiency. And it is a convenience rather than 
otherwise that they have given us a combined 
index of Servius and Donatus. The common 
factor is Donatus, round whom controversy 
chiefly centres. 

The compiling of Vomina is a comparatively 
easy matter; an /udex Rerum sets a most 
intricate and difficult task. A lemma may be 
merely implied in a scholium, or a scholium may 
be so vague that the point may be readily 
missed. It would not be surprising if a detailed 
scrutiny discovered some gaps and inaccuracies 
in the present work. The reviewer was inter- 
ested in guid agis of Adelphi 60 and wished to 
ascertain what Donatus had to say about the 
expression elsewhere. On turning to the Index 
(p. 142) under the lemma gud agis, guid agitur, 
he found that Ad. 60 was not noted, and that 
Hecyra 516 (guid agam) was put under the same 
lemma, though guid agam (dubitative) has 
nothing to do with guid agis. A separate 
lemma is necessary. This caution applies only 
to minutiae. Otherwise the Index is admirably 
full and clear. It is indispensable for every 
researcher into Servius and Donatus. The 
format of the volume is attractive and the 
printing excellent. 

In the Preface, page ii, vedegimus (1. 1) should 
read redegissemus, and in the last line mendas 
should rather be menda, the regular prose form. 

J. D. CRAIG. 

University of Sheffield. 


Saint Augustine: The City of God. Trans- 
lated by JOHN HEALEY. With an Introduc- 
tion by ERNEST BARKER. Three volumes 
in one: pp. Ixiv+252+265+267. London 
and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE Elizabethan translation by John Healey of 

St. Augustine’s Czty of God was edited, 

abridged, and its chapters renumbered, for the 

Temple Classics by F. N. Bussell in 1903. The 

volume before us is a reprint of that abridge- 

ment. It is, however, furnished with a com- 
parative table of books and chapters to show 
the reader what has been omitted. Professor 

Barker has written an Introduction which will 

be of especial value to the student of political 

theory and indeed to any reader approaching 
this great work for the first time. One word of 
caution: when the learned doctor refers to the 

Cambridge Ancient History (p. xiv) or to the 

Cambridge Modern History (p. xxii), he really 

means the Cambridge Medteval History all the 

time. T. A. SINCLAIR. 
University of London. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, Books 1.-IX. 
(Selections), with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By J. M. CAMPBELL and 
M. R. P. McGuirE. New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1931. $2.50. 

IT is a more difficult task to make a good 

selection from a prose work than from, say, a 

collection of sonnets, but the editors, who hold 

responsible positions in the Catholic University 
of America and are already known for their 
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contributions to the study of patristic literature, 
have been very successful. They have used 
De Labriolle’s text in the Guillaume Budé 
Series (Paris, 1925-6), and have added below 
the text notes on the subject-matter, transla- 
tions of difficult phrases, and explanations of 
grammatical difficulties, as well as provided 
English summaries to the contents of the 
chapters they have selected. The Introduction 
contains all that one would expect in such a 
book, with special reference to the style, 
vocabulary, and grammar of the Confessions. 
The volume ends with a vocabulary and an 
index, and is exceptionally attractive in ex 
ternals. If the young person is to read the 
Confessions at all, he could not find a better 
introduction to the study than this book. 

I am puzzled to understand why the editors 
(pp. 51-2) make no reference to Burkitt’s widely 
accepted view that //a/a in the Ve Doctrina 
Christiana II. 15 refers to the Vulgate Old 
Testament itself. The reading /ta/a was ques- 
tioned long before our day, but is undoubtedly 
correct, as the editors agree. On page 56, read 
‘Edwyn’ for ‘Edwynn, and add the 1925 
edition of Louis Bertrand’s book, with its ex- 
quisite photographs. The word Aélaresco is 
probably intransitive, as it is in X. 31, § 44 and 
other passages of Augustine. 

A. SOUTER. 

King’s College, Aberdeen. 


Maphaeus Vegius and his Thirteenth Book of the 
Aeneid. By ANNA COX BRINTON. Pp. xi+ 
183. Stanford University Press (London: 
Milford), 1930. Cloth, $7.50 or 35s. 

The Tradition of Virgil: Three Papers on the 
History and Influence of the Poet. Pp. 40. 
Princeton University Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1930. Boards. 





‘Knawis thou nocht Mapheus Vegius, the poet, 
That onto Virgillis lusty bukis sweit 

The threttene buke ekyt Eneadane ?” 
EDITIONS of Virgil containing Vegius’ supple- 
ment are no longer common, and it was a 
happy thought to reprint this product of the 
Renaissance for the bimillenary, even though 
its author, far from being the a/ter Parthenias 
some of his enthusiastic contemporaries saw in 
him, hardly reaches the level of a modern prize 
poem. Professor Brinton’s introduction contains 
a life of Vegius and much bibliographical in- 
formation. The text is, for some reason un- 
explained, given in a modernised spelling ; 
opposite is printed the translation by Thomas 
Twynne, Doctor in Physicke (1583), in the 
metre of Chapman’s //zad. There follows the 
Scots translation of Gavin Douglas (1513), with 
its delightful prologue recounting a visionary 
*‘commoning betuix the author and Mapheus.’ 
A commentary of some twenty pages gives 
parallels and notes on Vegius’ Latinity. The 
book is well produced with numerous facsimiles, 
including Sebastian Brant’s series of woodcuts 
for the Strassburg edition of 1502; but misprints 
are too frequent. 

Princeton gives us a reprint of three papers 
delivered at a birthday meeting arranged by 


the Department of Classics there. Junius S. 
Morgan writes on the Azstory of the Text of 
Virgil, a paper illustrated by eight plates: in 
Virgil and Dante Kenneth McKenzie explains 
why Virgil was chosen as the guide for the 
Inferno: the third paper, by C. G. Osgood, is 
entitled Virgil and the English Mind. 
F. H. SANDBACH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Translations from the Greek Anthology. By 
ROBERT A. FURNESS. Pp. 239. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1931. Ios. 6d. 

THIS book contains translations in various 
metres of about four hundred epigrams, taken 
almost entirely from the Palatine Anthology. 
Thirty-seven of these are anonymous ; the others 
represent the work of some eighty poets, 
ranging from Sappho (if the attribution is 
correct) to Cometas. Mr. Furness has added 
for the benefit of the general reader a short 
introductory note, brief notices of the several 
poets and a few elucidatory notes. The 
epigrams are arranged according to the order 
of the authors’ names in the alphabet. 

The translations should give much pleasure, 
not only to the general reader, but to scholars 
also. When Mr. Furness challenges com- 
parison with other translators, he does not 
always outshine the best of them, and in a few 
cases recalcitrant originals have driven him into 
a temporary awkwardness. But on the whole 
his grasp of the meaning of his author is sure, 
even in minute matters, and his representation 
of it adequate. His English is clear and fresh, 
and often decidedly felicitous, and he is, to my 
mind, unusually successful in conveying to his 
reader the formal difference between the work 
of one author and that of another. The large 
type employed adds to the reader’s satisfaction. 

GILBERT A. DAVIES. 

University of Glasgow. 


Baedae Opera Historica. With an English 
Translation by J. E. KING. Two volumes. 
XXXV+ 505, ix+517. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: Heinemann ; New York: Putnam. 
1930. 

Dr. KING has been fortunate in being able to 

use Thomas Stapleton’s translation, published 

in 1565, for the Historia Ecclestastica. He has 
made it more exact without injury to its rhetoric. 

For the minor works he has had the advantage 

of a rendering by Dr. H. F. Stewart of Cam- 

bridge. As for the text, he has adopted that of 

G. H. Moberly, who according to the easy- 

going practice of the Clarendon Press repro- 

duced in 1869 the exact wording of the Cam- 
bridge editor Smith in 1722. This he has 
modified where necessary from C. Plummer’s 
edition, which is not likely to be displaced, so 
admirable are the MSS. on which it is based. 

It is a pity that Dr. King has not made more 

use for interpretation of the Anglo-Saxon ver- 

sion. For instance, in #.£. ii. 13 the pagan 

Coifi is described as primus pontificum of King 

Edwin, where Dr. King accepts Stapleton’s 

translation ‘first of the king’s priests.’ But 
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Plummer’s note should have reminded him 
that the A.S. rendering is ‘chief’ or ‘ senior 
bishop.’ It is an important evidence for a 
pagan hierarchy. But the text and version are 
worthy of this venerable author and will be a 
safe guide to his modern readers. 


E. W. WATSON. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Ci “— Vasorum Antiquorum. Espagne, Fasc. 
: Madrid, Musée Archéologique National, 
at J. R. ‘MELIDA. 48 pp., 49 plates. 24s. 
net. Gréce, Fasc. i: Athénes, Musée Nat- 
ional, par K. A. RHOMAIOS, avec le concours 
de MLLE S. PAPASPYRIDI. 36 pp., 50 plates. 
17s. 6d. net. English publisher: Oxford 
University Press. 
THESE two fascicules of the Corpus Vasorum 
are very welcome as the first instalments from 
their respective countries. The Greek confines 
itself to Attic and Corinthian vases; the Spanish 
is more miscellaneous and includes some non- 
Greek pottery, but, except for a bilingual am- 
phora of Andocides, does not touch Attic red- 
figure. Both fascicules model themselves rather 
upon the French than the English pattern, 
which is unwise. In the Greek, the text is 
competent, but the plates, executed in Paris, 
leave a good deal to be desired ; in the Spanish, 
the text contains some careless mistakes, and 
marks little advance upon Leroux’s catalogue, 
but the plates, with the exception of one in 
colours, are decidedly good. It ought, however, 
to be known by now that b.-f. and r.-f. vases are 
travestied in colour plates. 
A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily. By DAvipD 
RANDALL - MACIVER. Pp. xii+226, 22 
plates, 5 plans. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


IT was a good idea of Dr. Randall-Maclver’s 
to equip the classical traveller with something 
to eke out the austerities of Baedeker and the 
levities of Mr. Norman Douglas (guem honoris 
causa nomino); and even for those who stay at 
home, his book, half guide-book, half history, 
makes pleasant reading, besides providing a 
convenient clue to recent archaeological work 
—especially to Professor Orsi’s. 

About half the book is occupied by Syracuse. 
It is a somewhat disproportionate allowance, 
but Syracuse is a fascinating place, and few 
will object that the chapters are too long. 
They may more legitimately complain that the 
author, knowing that some cities now great 
were once small and vice versa, does not follow 
Herodotus’s example and traverse them all. 
Everybody who goes to Sicily goes to Palermo, 
but this book discloses neither what Palermo 
was in antiquity nor what its neighbour Himera 
is now. A few pages, by way of an appendix, 
on lesser Sicilian sites would increase the use- 
fulness of a second edition. 

There are also some slips and hasty state- 
ments to correct. For instance: there is little 
reason for supposing that most of Herodotus’s 


history was written at Thurii (p. 71) or that 
Theocritus was well acquainted with the court 
of Hieron II. (p. 134); the upper row of columns 
in the ‘Temple of Neptune’ at Paestum has no 
real resemblance to a clerestory (p. 18); 
Lamachus was not ‘the only trained soldier in 
a responsible position’ in the Sicilian expedition 
(p. 98); Hieron’s horse was not called Phe- 
renikes (p. 92); Aeschylus’ epitaph does not 
speak of short-haired Medes (p. 183) ; Temple 
D at Selinus is not of the fifth century (p. 216). 
A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Das Problem des Klassischen und die Antike. 
Edited by WERNER JAEGER. Pp. viii+128. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1931. Sewn, 
M. 5.60; bound, M. 6.80. 

EIGHT German scholars spent Whit-week, 1930, 

at Naumburg, grappling with the problem of 

the ‘Classical.’ Their president, Werner 

Jaeger, publishes here the papers which they 

read. Johannes Stroux asks what the ancients 

themselves thought Classical. He looks for the 
answer in five spheres—the Platonic rules of 6p66- 

Ts, Symmetry, and ré mpérov, the grammatical 

kpiows of the Alexandrian age which establishes 

the Canonical writers in each kind of literature, 
the Atticism of Roman literature in the first 
century B.C., the new theories of prose to which 
it gave rise (particularly the treatise On the 
sublime), the Classicism of the Roman Empire 
after the publication of the Dialogus. Wolf- 
gang Schadewaldt asks what Classical means 
for us, and after an analytical comparison of 

Sophocles and Virgil decides that it is the 

sublimation of humanity at its best to the status 

of a formal law. Paul Friedlander seeks to 
define the Classical by analysing the pre- 

Classical and post-Classical: he contrasts with 

the Classical first the archaic with its juxta- 

position of colourful details, then the post- 

Classical with its autobiographical and super- 

human tendencies (Pindar, Herodotus: Calli- 

machus, Seneca, etc.) : the distinguishing feature 
of the Classical is restraint. Eduard Frankel 
writes on the Classical poetry of the Romans, 
and finds, as its chief characteristics, monu- 
mental form, magnificence of expression, and 

‘reminiscence.’ Bernhard Schweitzer writes 

on the Classical in ancient Art and discusses 

it in relation to various modern theories of 
aesthetics: the key words are pvOpos and 
oupperpia, nature ordered by reason. Eduard 

Schmidt traces the change of taste in the 

Romans during the centuries that they copied 

Greek works, and so shows the various ancient 

views of the Classical in Art. Matthias Gelzer 

asks whether there is a Classical form in political 
development, and finds it in the city-state. 

Helmut Kuhn sums up the debate by a dis- 

cussion of the Classical, first as a concept 

applicable to any period, then as a concept 

applicable to a particular period, lastly as a 

concept which is valid and valuable today. 
Certain criticisms may be made of these very 

suggestive essays: there is no analysis of 

Greek art in the fifth century: prose is prac- 

tically left out of account: the bounds of the 
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Classical are drawn very wide—they include 
Euripides and the fourth century in Greek art. 
Two points are worthy of special notice: the 
use made of Spengler, Wolfflin, Pindar and 
other modern German thinkers, and the inter- 
pretation of literature by concepts originally 
made for the ee of art. 
T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Notes on Indo-European Etymologies. Pre- 
liminary toa full discussion of Indo-European 
roots and their formation. By T.G. TUCKER, 
C.M.G., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Classical Philology in the University of 
Melbourne. Pp. 38. Halle a. S.: Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, n.d. 

SO many words are dealt with in these few 

pages that there is inevitably little room for the 

development of arguments. Many of the 
etymologies given have been for varying lengths 
of time justly numbered among the most assured 
results of philological research. Many others 
represent only the personal opinion of Professor 

Tucker, and he has in most cases left his readers 

to find out for themselves which these are. I 

find myself in agreement with Professor Tucker 

only when he agrees with his predecessors, and 
not always then. I cannot believe that déive 
comes from Indo-European 6h-dhuein, that 
movs comes from TOvT-s, that payos "is a spell- 
kneader, or that yeivaro comes from a root gé7- 

(what about Aeol. yévvaro ?). False forms occur 

e.g..on p. 5 (Skt. napat for napat), p. 7 (Old 

Latin froprius), p. 12, (Avest. zsava- ‘ frosty’; 

only the gen. sg. zsaos occurs, and it points to 

a stem zsav- alternating with zsu-), p. 27 (Old 

Lat. Zolcher), and p. 32 (Skt. sapardyati, ‘ make 

pledge,’ for saparydti ‘ worship, serve a god.’ 

R. MCKENZIE. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Fontes historiae religionis slavicae, Collegit 
CAROLUS H. MEYER. Pp. 112. (Fontes 
historiae religionum, Fasc. lV.) Berlin: de 


Gruyter, 1931. Paper, Rm. 8. 
COMPLETENESS required that Clemen’s series 
Fontes historiae religionum should contain the 
Slavonic, but the sources yield very little: 
Slavonic religion seems to have been very 
vague and to have made no sort of fight against 
Christianity, except in Riigen and along the 
Baltic, where there existed idols and priests 
and a deveioped cult, but again this seems, 
like Vladimir’s religion, to have been half 
Scandinavian. Except for descriptions of these 
from Herbord, Helmold and Saxo Grammaticus, 
the information given amounts to no more than 
a vague mention of native deities and magical 
practices and denunciations of their survival 
into Christian times. In any case, here are all 
the writers in Greek and Latin, from Herodotus 
on the Neuri to Dlugosz, with one extract from 
a Saga and the Arabic accounts of the Russians 
and Slavs, much more the former, that is the 
northmen, than the latter. The book will be 
convenient to Slavists, but does not concern 
classical scholars. E. H. MINNS. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
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Bibliothek Warburg, Vortrige 1928-1929. Pp. 
ix+ 283; 24 plates. Leipzig: Teubner, 1930. 
Paper, Rm. 20. 

THE general theme of this number of the 
Bibliothek is Ascension, Christian, Moham- 
medan or pagan. In the nature of the case, 
only a comparatively small part of the contents 
falls within the limits of classical studies as 
usually defined ; which is not to say that the 
classicist would not do well to read the whole 
book through, especially if he is interested in 
that highly important development of the 
classical world which we call Christianity. 

The first lecture is by an Egyptologist, 
Hermann Kees (Die Himmelreise im agyptischen 
Totenglauben, pp. 1-20). Not being an Egypt- 
ologist himself, the reviewer cannot criticise it 
in detail, but merely records his impression 
that it is a good, if brief, assemblage of material 
excellently handled. 

Next follows a short and very plausible plea 
by R. Reitzenstein (Hez/ige Handlung, pp. 21- 
42) for his theory of the prehistory of the 
Christian baptismal ceremony, reviewed in 
C.R. XLIII. (1929), p. 184. Its connexion with 
the main theme is the close association between 
baptism, Mandaean and, in some early variants, 
Christian also, with an ascent into heaven on 
the part of the neophyte. 

The famous tradition of Muhammed’s ascent 
into heaven is then handled by R. Hartmann 
(Die Himmelreise Muhammeds und ihre Be- 
deutung in der Religion des Islam, pp. 42-65); 
his essay is one of the most readable in the 
volume, and not so unconnected with classical 
studies as might at first glance appear, seeing 
that the contribution of late Hellenistic ideas 
to Islam is considerable, though as yet not 
thoroughly studied. 

The most important work is that of H. 
Schrade (Zur lkonographie der Himmelfahrt 
Christi, pp. 66-190). The title hardly does it 
justice, for by way of introducing his professed 
subject the author studies in some detail the 
genesis of the story of the Ascension, with 
parallels, especially from Imperial apotheoses. 

Less need be said here of the last two articles, 
A. Farinelli’s Der Aufstieg der Seele bei Dante, 
pp. 191-213, and W. Friedlaender on er 
antimanteristische Stil um 1590 und sein Ver- 
haltniss zum Ubersinnlichen, pp. 214-243. But 
it would be ungrateful not to mention that the 
book is provided with an index some forty 
pages long. 

H. J. ROSE. 

St. Andrews University. 





From Maumee to Thames and Tiber. The 
Life-Story of an American Classical Scholar. 
By ERNEST G. SIHLER. Pp. ix+269. New 
York : The New York University Press, 1930. 
Cloth. 

Dr. SIHLER’S scholarship is known and 

honoured ; his personal acquaintance I seemed 

to myself to make as I read this book, with 
growing respect for one whose worthy motto is 

*Gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.’ I 

was glad to meet the Maumee: and it was 

pleasant to revisit the Tiber with such a guide. 
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Of the Thames he says little except how in a 
University situated on one of its tributaries an 
eminent philologist showed himself a boor. I 
like better what he says of a dweller by a lesser 
river: ‘If one were to ask me to-day for an 
historian of the Roman Republic ranking 
closely to the unique Mommsen, I should point 
with positive, nay, exclusive, preference to W. E. 
Heitland.’ 
E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Printed Books in the Library of the Hun- 
terian Museun: in the University of Glasgow. 
A Catalogue prepared by MUNGO FERGUSON, 
with a Topographical Index by D. B. SMITH. 
Pp. xxiii+ 396. (Glasgow University Publica- 
tions, XVIII.) Glasgow : Jackson, Wylie and 
Co., 1930. Cloth, 63s. net. 

THIS collection, predominantly medical and 

classical, has remained substantially unaltered 

since 1807. The Catalogue is now the work of 
several hands, and has been supplemented by 
an Index of Printers and their books down 

to 1600. 

It is a matter for congratulation that printers’ 
names are included at all for sixteenth-century 
books, and much more that they should be 
helped out by an Index; but it is a pity that the 
compilers did not bestow more care on detail. 
Many of these earlier books are provided with 
only half an imprint ; for example, Pomponius 
Mela, 1518, and the 1551 Homer, both Aldines, 
while other imprints are not infrequently cut 
down in a similar way by the omission of the 
names of partners of the printer or publisher. 
It isa pity, too, that practically no bibliograpical 
information is given. For instance, it would 
have been interesting to know to which of the two 
issues in each case the Glasgow copy of the 1552 
Aeschylus or the 1515 Pindar belongs. Except 
in the case of Incunabula in the Topographical 
Index, references to bibliographies are entirely 
omitted, with occasional ambiguity as a result. 

The book is imposing in appearance and 
finely printed. 

One or two slips have escaped the corrector. 
The printer’s name on p. 22, first column, should 
be Colinzi ; Franocker on p. xvii should be 
Franeker—the name is also misprinted under 
the heading Iamblichus, and, in this particular 
book, the De vita Pythagor@, 1598, the imprint 
on the title, ‘In Bibliopolio Commeliniano,’ is 
ignored altogether—and Gippeswici (Ipswich) 
rather surprisingly appears on p. xvii in Holland 
as a false imprint for a book printed in Germany 
at Wesel. H. M. ADAMS. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Wegwetser durch die Sammlungen altphilo- 
logischer Handschriften. Von W. WEIN- 
BERGER. Pp. 136. (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien. Sph 209/4.) Vienna and 
Leipzig : Hd6lder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1930. 


Paper, M. 6.70. 
Tuis book should prove useful to those who 
wish to trace the history of any given MS. of a 
classical or other ancient author, as well as to 
those wishing to know where the principal 
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collections of such MSS. are to be found. The 
list of libraries contains references to the cata- 
logue or catalogues in which the MSS. are 
described, and also the names of ancient 
libraries or collections from which a given 
library has acquired certain of its books or a 
prominent single book. The acquisition need 
not of course have been direct. The same 
alphabetical list of libraries and collections 
contains the names of the ancient collections 
with a cross reference to the library in which 
their books are represented at the present day. 
A short introduction sketches the main reasons 
for the migration of MSS. in the Middle Ages 
and in modern times. The book certainly fills 
a gap. Its method of abbreviation and cross- 
reference can be mastered without undue diffi- 
culty, and it will be of great assistance to 
anyone at work on a MS. or group of MSS., 
provided he knows the name of at least one 
ancient or modern library in which any book 
he is seeking is to be found. 
B. F. C. ATKINSON. 
Cambridge. 


Studien zu den Epistulae ad Caesarem Senem de 
Re Publica. By BERGER EDMAR. Pp. 177. 
Lund: Ohlsson, 193!. 4.75 kronen. 

THE authorship of the Zpistulae or Suasoriae 

attributed to Sallust has usually been discussed 

in the light of their historical content. The 
present author, however, takes the view that no 
sure conclusion can be reached by the mere 
study of their subject-matter, and therefore 
turns to a consideration of their language as the 
only valid means of testing their genuineness. 
He examines the linguistic usage of the Letters 
section by section, and concludes with a statis- 
tical survey of their idioms in regard to preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, and of their clausular 
rhythm. On the strength of this analysis he 
claims to have proved their Sallustian author- 
ship ‘mit durchschlagender Kraft.’ He frankly 
discloses a number of un-Sallustian words and 
forms in the Letters; he admits discrepancies 
between the First and the Second Epistle ; and 
he points out that some of their tricks of speech 
which on first view might appear peculiar to 

Sallust can be paralleled from other writers. 

Yet he contends that the cumulative weight of 

the analogies with Sallustian usage definitely 

proves a Sallustian origin. 

We may doubt whether the ‘penetrating 
force’ of Dr. Edmar’s arguments will pierce the 
innermost armour of determined sceptics; but 
his book materially strengthens the belief in the 
genuineness of the Swasoriae. It may be 
pointed out that their variations from the rules 
of Sallustian diction are irregular and spas- 
modic, and therefore look more like the occa- 
sional experiments which every live writer makes 
with his own style than the lapses of an imitator 
from some rhetorical school, whom one would 
expect to observe with monotonous precision 
such linguistic usages in his model as he had 
been able to observe. 

Apart from the light which it throws upon the 
authorship of the Swasoriae, Dr. Edmar’s ana- 
lysis of Sallust’s Latinity is a very thorough 
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piece of work, and should commend itself to all 

who care to master the niceties of Golden Age 

Latin. M. CarRY. 
University College, London. 


Tempora och Modi hos Columella. By NILSs 
DAHLLOF. Pp. x+179. Géteborg: Elander, 
1931. 

COLUMELLA is assuredly the stepchild of the 

classical family, for even in these days of ex- 

tended activity we are still without a complete 
edition adequate to modern needs, and most of 
us are doubtless without one of any kind. Dr. 

Dahlléf’s investigation is, however, based on 

what is substantially an up-to-date edition, as 

Lundstrém, the leading authority on this author, 

has put his critical materials at the disposal of 

Dahlléf. His dissertation will, therefore, retain 

its value when Lundstr6ém’s edition is complete. 

The work begins with a good bibliography, 
and is divided into the following chapters: 
Tenses of the indicative; moods; paratactic 
clauses; final and consecutive clauses intro- 
duced by wt, ne, guo, guominus and quin; 
conditional, causal and concessive clauses 
introduced by sz; concessive clauses introduced 
by guamquam, quamuis and ut; conditional 
clauses introduced by dum, dum modo, etc. ; 
cum clauses; other temporal clauses ; indirect 
question clauses ; relative clauses; explanatory 
or causal clauses introduced by guod, guia and 
guoniam ; comparative and modal clauses ; the 
oblique subjunctive ; mood-attraction ; sequence 
of tenses in the indicative ; sequence of tenses 
in the subjunctive. What remains belongs to 
the character of summary and index. 

All these problems are discussed on the basis 
of a good knowledge of Latin syntax in general, 
with apposite examples and references to 
modern grammars and other works on syntax. 
The reader will probably be surprised to learn 
how near Columella comes to the classical 
standard ; for example (p. 64), the use of MSS. 
shows that he used mecesse est without w¢. On 
the other hand, the marked preference he shows 
for guoniam rather than guod or guia suggests 
colloquial influence (p. 133). 

In the bibliography, under Neue-Wagener 
correct 1902 to 1892 (Vol. II.), and under Thes. 
correct I9OI to 1900. 

The use of Swedish rather than a more 
widely known language constitutes a certain 
drawback, but nevertheless this work should 
find a place in the library of every student of 
Latin syntax. A. SOUTER. 

King’s College, Aberdeen. 


Die neuplatonische Phaidrosinterpretation, thr 
Werdegang und thre Eigenart | Rhetorische 
Studien, Heft 16]. By P. AMANDUS BIEL- 
MEIER, O.S.B. Pp. 96. Paderborn: F. 
Sch6ningh, 1930. 

THis Wiirzburg dissertation is a useful contri- 

bution to the study of post-Plotinian Neopla- 

tonism and its methods of Platonic exegesis. 

The essay falls into two sections—the first 

historical, the second systematic. The author 

endeavours to trace, in so far as the rather 
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restricted evidence permits, the history of the 
interpretation of the Phaedrus from Plotinus 
through Iamblichus, Proclus, and Hermeias 
down to Psellus and the scholiasts (who bor- 
rowed their philosophical matter from Her- 
meias). His investigations go to confirm 
Praechter’s view as to the decisive part played 
by lamblichus in the evolution of Neoplatonism; 
they also suggest that the extent of Proclus’ 
indebtedness to Syrianus has not been suffi- 
ciently recognised. As regards the only extant 
Neoplatonic commentary on the Phaedrus, that 
of Hermeias, he produces reasons for thinking 
that it consists of notes of Syrianus’ lectures 
plus a certain amount of material from another 
source, which is almost certainly the commen- 
tary of Iamblichus. In the second part he illu- 
strates from Hermeias the general character- 
istics of Neoplatonic commentaries, which he 
arranges under such heads as ‘ Systemzwang in 
der Interpretation,’ ‘ Idealisierende Umdeutung,’ 
‘Allegorie und Symbolik,’ ‘ Niichternsachliche 
Schicht der Erklarungen.”’ The work is done 
with care and thoroughness. It is to be hoped 
that Father Bielmeier will go on to give us that 
‘Geschichte der Timaiosinterpretation’ which 
he rightly notes as an urgent desideratum : this 
dialogue is fundamental for Neoplatonism as 
the PAaedrus is not, and the available material 
is far richer. E. R. Dopps. 
University of Birmingham. 


The World of the New Testament. By T.R. 
GLOVER. Pp. 191. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1931. 6s. 

LIKE the three kings, Greek, Roman. and Jew 

each brought his special gift to Christ—clear 

thinking, character, and spiritual religion. The 

Gospel had to win all that was best in the 

ancient world, and that best was very good. 

This is the thesis of Dr. Glover’s new book, 

and it gives it a peculiar charm. Instead of 

searching Suetonius and Juvenal to provide 

Christianity with a black background, he tries 

to justify the early Fathers in their belief that 

the ‘ Harmonious union’ and ‘Gentle sway’ of 
the Romans was its forerunner. He even has 

a kind word for the much-abused Republican 

governors of provinces. ‘The bad government 

was really human rather than Roman, and was 
constantly countered by laws and courts, even 
if ineffectually ; and the Empire mace amends 
for much.’ To describe in 189 small pages the 
world in which Christianity spread, and to 
explain how it had become like that, is an 
ambitious undertaking which might easily have 
produced a book so general as to be dull. Far 
from it. Dr, Glover draws discreetly on a mass 
of information; he has a pleasant gift— almost 
journalistic—of giving the really interesting 
fact ; there is constant reference to the deeds 
and words of individuals who lived at the time, 

so that even in such short space he describes a 

world of men and women, not of abstractions. 

The index would make good reading, but 

unhappily there is none. Familiar facts are 

put in a new light; the saying of Kineas about 
the assembly of kings has greater meaning 
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because he lived among the Successors. ‘It 
was the moment in the world’s history when the 
word “ King ’”’ carried most content.’ 

Inevitably some controversial conclusions are 
accepted without discussion. Did the Roman 
Empire really die of over-efficient government 
and under-estimated women? Good plumbing 
never saved a civilisation, but did it ever 
destroy one? Can any government kill or 
create genius? Certainly the mothers of 
Julius, of Octavian, and of Tiberius—and even 
of Nero—were more highly honoured than the 
mother of St. Simeon Stylites. ‘The sacred 
governing spirit’ of which Plutarch talks 
survived from Strabo to Prudentius. But 
though the book is not intended for the 
specialist, it could not be better calculated to 
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hold the attention and rouse the curiosity of 
any reader. It is written with humour and 
force, and it is full of striking phrases. ‘ Life 
seems to call out for organisation, and then 
dies of it.’ With that text one could write the 
history of many things, from empires to 
Oxford debating societies. Perhaps the book 
is most apt as a parable; we too know of 
bureaucracy, luxury, over-taxation, and stan- 
dardised education. Dr. Glover believes 
firmly in Christianity and in progress ; yet he 
writes with affectionate appreciation of the 
pagan past, even while condemning its faults. 
A kindly philosophy and a wisely-used learning 
make an unusually attractive book. 
St. Leonards, D. H. GRay. 
St, Andrews. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JUNE-JULY, 1931.) 

GREEK LITERATURE.—Aristophane. Tome V: 
Lassemblée des femmes—Ploutos. Texte ét. 
ar V. Coulon et tiad. par H. van Daele 
Paris, 1930, ‘Les belles lettres.’ Pp. 147 
(double)] (Wiist). Text shows C.’s intimate 
knowledge of Aristophanes’ idiom, and has 
been prepared with care and taste. Apparatus 
sufficient and reliable. Notes and translation 
less satisfactory. Successfully completes this 
new edition of Aristophanes’ plays.—L. Din- 
neen, Z7itles of Address in Christian Greek 
Epistolography to 527 A.D. The Catholic 
Univ. of America, Patristic Studies, Vol. 
XVIII [Washington, 1929. Pp. xiiit+115] 
(Soyter). Industrious collection of material. 
LATIN LITERATURE.— Ovide, Les Amours. 
Texte ét. et trad. par H. Bornecque [Paris, 
1930, ‘Les belles lettres.’ Pp. ix+22+ 101 
(double)] (Lenz). Text very conservative. 
Apparatus insufficient and often obscure, and 
gives no hint of Ovid’s familiarity with 
Hellenistic poetry. —Sénéegue, Questions natu- 
relles. J. I/. Texte ét. et trad. par P. 
Oltramare [Paris, 1929, ‘Les belles lettres.’ 
Pp. xxxviii+ 353 (double)] (Hosius). On the 
whole O. adopts the Teubner text with 
numerous conjectures of his own. Transla- 
tion does not pretend to be literal, but suc- 
cessfully reproduces the meaning and thought. 
Notes helpful, though not exhaustive.—W. 
Abel, Die Anredeformen bet den rimischen 
Elegikern [Berlin Diss., 1930. Pp. 143] 
(Helm). The title conceals the full scope of 
this dissertation, which, though concentrating 
mainly on Tibullus and Propertius, aims at 
sketching the whole development of Koman 
elegiac poetry.—T. Sullivan, S. Aureliz 
Augustini Hipponiensis episcopi de doctrina 
Christiana liber quartus. A commentary, 
with a revised text, introduction, and trans- 
lation. The Catholic Univ. of America, 
Patristic Studies, Vol. XXIII [Washington, 
1930. Pp. xiv+205] (Kuhl). Satisfactory 





edition apart from the section on the MSS., 

which receive too scanty treatment. —Tenney 
Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman 
Republic [California, 1930. Pp. 256] (Helm). 
Exceedingly stimulating. New points of view 
are discovered on all sides both in prose and 
in verse authors. —D. Schenk, Flavius Vege- 
tius Renatus. Die Quellen der Epitoma Ret 
Militaris. Klio, 21. Beiheft [Leipzig, 1930, 
Dieterich. Pp. viii+88](Sander). In spite 
of shortcomings S. has obtained sure results 
over a wide area.—M. B. O’Brien, 7Z7é/es 
of Address in Christian Latin Epistolography 
to 543 A.D. The Catholic Univ. of America, 
Patristic Studies, Vol. XX1 [Washington, 
1930. Pp. xv+173] (Soyter). Industrious 
collection of material. 

HIstory.—H. Bogner, Die verwirklichie De- 
mokratie. Die Lehren der Antike [Ham- 
burg, N.D., Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. ° 
Pp. 232] (Lenschau). An account of the 
development of the Athenian state down to 
the fourth century written for the general 
reader. Does not contain much new matter, 
but has stimulating observations and invites 
reflection.— P. Graindor, Un milliardaire 
antique. LHérode Atticus et sa famille. Univ. 
égypt. Recueil de travaux publiés par la 
faculté des lettres, V [Cairo, 1930, Imprimerie 
Misr. Pp.xiv+250, with 26 plates] (Schissel). 
Indispensable for study of literature, history, 
and art of the second century A.D. Contains 
a wealth of material, is well illustrated, and 
has a good index. Reviewer adds some 
observations of his own. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—D. M. Robinson, Z-xcavations 
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